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PREFACE 


HE attempt to carry a new Prayer Book 

through Parliament, and to impose upon our 
National Church practices and doctrines which we 
thought had once and for all been abolished at the 
Reformation, is my only excuse for writing this book. 
Before the final die is cast I want the Nation to 
realise something of the history of the Book of 
Common Prayer—second only in our thoughts and 
affections to the Bible itself. 

It has been consecrated by the blood of the 
Martyrs, it represents the efforts of the great Re- 
formers, and it has kept together the Church of 
England during many anxious times. If this little 
book is any help to those who desire to read the 
wonderful history of the Book, or to understand the 
attempts which are now being made to revise it, my 
work will have been amply justified. 

I should like to express my deep sense of grati- 
tude to my friend, Mr. W. Guy Johnson, who has 
assisted me in the preparation of the work; and I 
would only add that any profits which may come to 
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me from its sale will be devoted to the efforts which 
Churchmen of all shades of opinion are making 


to prevent the destruction of the Reformation 
Settlement. 


W. J.-H. 
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**}DUT what availeth it to take away beads, 
pardons, pilgrimages, and such other like 
popery, so long as two chief roots remain unpulled 
up? whereof, so long as they remain, will spring 
again all former impediments of the Lord’s harvest, 
and corruption of his flock. The rest is but branches 
and leaves, the cutting away whereof is but like 
topping and lopping of a tree, or cutting down of 
weeds, leaving the body standing and the roots in 
the ground; but the very body of the tree, or rather 
the roots of the weeds, is the popish doctrine of 
transubstantiation, of the real presence of Christ’s 
flesh and blood in the sacrament of the altar (as 
they call it), and of the sacrifice and oblation of 
Christ made by the priest, for the salvation of the 
quick and the dead. Which roots if they be suffered 
to grow in the Lord’s vineyard, they will over- 
spread all the ground again with the old errors and 
superstitions. These injuries to Christ be so in- 
tolerable, that no Christian heart can willingly bear 
them.” 
(CRANMER ON THE Lorp’s Supper. Preface.) 


Vill 


Chapter I 


THE ORIGIN OF THE ENGLISH 
PRAYER BOOK 


HE Book of Common Prayer is, next to the 

English Bible, the most important literary 
monument of the Reformation of Religion in this 
country, and next to the Bible has probably been 
the most potent force in the development of the 
English character from the sixteenth century to the 
present day. It marks a complete revolt from the 
religious theory and practice of the Middle Ages. Its 
publication meant that religion had ceased to be a 
matter arranged solely by a priesthood whom the lay 
people must implicitly obey, and whose teaching they 
were required to accept without question. It became 
thenceforth the direct and principal concern of every 
Christian man and woman. The services of the 
Church, no longer enfolded in the wrappings of a 
dead language, burst forth into living speech to be 
used and understood by all, laity and clergy alike. 
It was a natural and inevitable sequence to the trans- 
lation of the Bible; and thenceforth was placed upon 
each individual man the responsibility for learning 
and practising the truth which God had revealed. 
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It was not so much the right as the duty of private 
judgment which was asserted at the Reformation. 
Authority was not put aside, but men were shown 
that they must weigh the claims of rival and con- 
flicting authorities, and judge independently between 
them; and the Reformation set them free to do 
this. | 

To understand the nature and extent of the change 
marked by the issue of the English Prayer Book we 
must know something of the circumstances in which 
it had its origin and of the causes which brought, it 
about. It was deliberately and carefully planned: ‘Tts 
authors had one definite purpose, to which they 
consistently adhered : the book must contain nothing 
which was not in harmony with Holy Scripture. And 
their. work has been justified by its results. ‘The Re- 
formers gave us a Prayer Book which, until the pre- 
sent time, has met the devotional needs of all schools 
of thought in the Church of England. High Church- 
men like Bishops Cosin, Jeremy Taylor, and Lancelot 
_ Andrews; Broad Churchmen like Dr. Arnold, F. D. 
Maurice, Robertson of Brighton and Dean Stanley; 
Evangelicals like Romaine, Thomas Scott and 
Charles Simeon; and multitudes of Churchmen of 
no special label have found in it their spiritual home. 
Its sane, moderate and Scriptural character made it 
the book not of a party but of the whole Church, and 
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has enabled it to hold together in one fellowship men 
of widely different types and temperaments. 

It is not long since the whole body of clergy from 
the Bishops downwards rarely spoke of the Prayer 
Book except in terms of eulogy and appreciation. 
The once frequent description of it was “ our in- 
comparable liturgy.” It has been left to the Bishops 
of the last fifteen years to discover and to announce 
to a bewildered laity, through the columns of the 
newspaper press, that it is defective, jejune and in- 
adequate. 

(After a lapse of two hundred and fifty years since 
the last revision, that the Prayer Book may with 
advantage be overhauled and brought up to date no 
responsible person would deny.) The Canadian 
Church revised its Prayer Book a few years ago. ‘The 
Irish Church has just done the same. But not in 
either case did they, under the plea of modernizing 
the book, restore elements which were deliberately 
discarded centuries ago, when the English Prayer 
Book was first compiled.) As a consequence, there 
has been no popular excitement and no opposition 
to these revisions either in Canada or in Ireland. 

Before the English Prayer Book came into being, 
that is, at the eve of the Reformation and for some 
centuries earlier, Christendom was under the 
domination of a priestly caste which interfered with 
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nearly every relation of life. We need not deny to 
many of the clergy, to whatever order they might 
belong, the virtues of sincerity, piety and honest 
effort for the well-being of their flocks. Nor need we 
deny that at certain stages of civilization the rule of 
the Church was on the whole beneficent. But no 
body of men can for long be entrusted with un- 
checked power without deteriorating, and the claim 
of the clergy to supreme authority in spiritual mat- 
ters reacted disastrously upon themselves. For the 
purpose of this book it is only necessary to refer to 
the resulting corruption so far as it related to matters 
of religious belief, and to enquire what the doctrinal 
system was against which the Book of Common 
Prayer was a protest and a safeguard. In the lan- 
guage of the late Principal Lindsay, it was “a 
superstitious religion based on fear.” 

(The outstanding feature of the Church of the 
Middle Ages was the supremacy of the Popé) The 
claims of the papacy had grown from the recognition 
of vague and undefined primacy of honour in the 
Bishop of the capital city of the Roman Empire, to a 
virtual over-lordship dominating all the Bishops and 
clergy and even the secular rulers of Western 
Christendom. This over-lordship was not acknow- 
ledged by the Eastern Church. In its developed form 
the claim to supremacy was supported mainly by a 
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series of fictitious documents purporting to be decrees 
of the early popes. These were forged and published 
near the beginning of the ninth century, and repre- 
sented the popes as having been from the beginning 
the rulers of the Church. No one at the time doubted 
their authenticity, and the spiritual claims based on 
them were admitted throughout the Western Church 
in this country as well as in the rest of Europe; for, 
notwithstanding continual protests both civil and 
ecclesiastical against the financial exactions and 
secular encroachments of the papal court, England 
was as subservient to the papacy in matters of doc- 
trine as were the other Christian nations of the West. 
The Lollard movement though not dead, as the 
prosecutions for heresy throughout the fifteenth 
century showed, was rigorously suppressed. The 
doctrine of Transubstantiation, against which Wy- 
cliffe had so strongly protested a century earlier, was 
enforced, while even to possess a copy of Wycliffe’s 
Bible endangered the life of the owner. 
Transubstantiation was the pivot on which the 
worship of the Medieval Church turned. It was 
taught that after a duly ordained priest had repeated 
the words of administration used by our Lord at the 
Institution of the Last Supper, the bread and wine 
became the very body and blood of Christ. From this 
it was inferred that where His Body and Blood were, 
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there was Christ in all His divine Majesty, though 
hidden from sight. Thus the consecrated elements 
became Christ Himself lying upon the altar or re- 
posing in the Tabernacle or Pyx and, as a necessary 
consequence, were to be worshipped with all the 
adoration due to Him as God and Saviour. Christ 
was presented to the medieval Church either as a 
babe in His mother’s arms, or as stretched upon a 
crucifix in the state of death, or as being actually 
present under the appearance of bread and wine 
upon the altar; but of Christ risen, ascended and 
glorified, and ever present by His Spirit in the hearts 
of believing men and women, the Church knew 
nothing and taught nothing. 

The laity were taught to believe that the sacrifice 
of the Mass which was thus offered by the priest 
availed for the pardon of their sins as well as 
for the sins of those who had died in the faith, and 
that the Host, or wafer, was a wviaticum at the 
hour of death and had a mysterious efficacy as 
a preparation for heaven. Communion, or the par- 
taking of the Sacrament, was not, except for the 
priest, a necessary or even customary part of the 
service, which was complete without it. Commu- 
nions were infrequent, usually only at Easter, and 
could be given apart from Mass with the reserved 
wafer at a separate and special service. From early 
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in the fifteenth century the Sacrament had been 
mutilated by the denial of the cup to the laity. It 
followed from the concentration of attention upon the 
sacrifice in the Mass that men’s minds were drawn 
away from reliance upon what Christ had done for 
them on the Cross to what the priest was doing for 
them day by day before their eyes, and that they 
depended less upon repentance and amendment 
during life than upon absolution and the reception 
of the sacrament in their dying moments. 

Closely connected with the Mass and akin to it in 
its exaltation of the power and influence of the priest- 
hood was the Confessional to which the laity were 
bound by the positive law of the Church to resort. 
Its condemnation is sufficiently written in the pages 
of history. The evils of the system were manifest 
everywhere during the later period of the Middle 
Ages in the degradation and corruption of the clergy 
and the subjugation of the laity to clerical surveil- 
lance and control. We have only to glance at the 
manuals compiled for the use of those who have to 
hear and, by elaborate and detailed questioning, to 
elicit confessions to see its inevitable tendency. Far 
from raising the moral standard, the Confessional 
lowers it by lessening the sense of the seriousness of 
sin when men believe that it may be forgiven by the 
mere absolution of a priest, followed by some often 
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trifling and formal acts of penance, such as the 
repetition so many times of the “ Hail Mary ” and 
the “‘ Pater Noster.” 

Another of the doctrines of the Church which 
pressed hardly on the laity was that of Purgatory— 
one of the most profitable sources of income ever 
devised by a clerical caste. Like so many other be- 
liefs of the medieval Church, it had no foundation in 
the New Testament and only grew up gradually out 
of speculative opinions reinforced by alleged visions 
and dreams, until it took definite form and, finally, 
was declared to be an article of the faith, to be be- 
lieved on peril of damnation. The doctrine was that 
since no one, not even the holiest saint, was entirely 
free from the taint of sin, everyone dying in the faith 
passed into a place where the soul was purged of the 
last remains of sin through penal and purifying fire. 
Purgatory was a place of suffering of very indefinite 
duration, and its torments were described as of the 
‘““most excruciating kind ’’ and as the ‘ 
for sins done while on earth and imperfectly re- 


* expiation 


pented of, so that an entrance may be opened for the 
sinner into that eternal country where nothing that 
defileth can enter.’’ Though all souls, except the 
lost, passed at death into Purgatory to satisfy the 
justice of God by suffering and penalties still due to 
their sins, it was taught however that they might be 
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delivered from thence by an Indulgence from the 
Pope, which might get them out altogether, or by an 
Indulgence from a bishop which would shorten the 
- time, or by Masses being offered for them. But 
Indulgences and Masses had to be paid for, and the 
proceeds formed a large part of the finances of the 
Church. People who had led dissolute lives would 
leave land and money to the Church that Masses 
might be said for their souls. Philip IV of Spain 
left money for 100,000 Masses to get him as quickly 
as possible out of Purgatory. The teaching of the 
Gospel of Christ had been left far behind when it 
was believed that money payments could remit or 
reduce the penalties of their wrong-doing. More- 
over, since the pains of Purgatory were said to be 
remedial and purifying, rather than penal, these 
efforts to diminish them would seem to be like 
giving licence to a patient not to take the medicine 
prescribed for him. 

While the nature of sin and of the atoning work of 
Christ were thus in practice obscured and hidden, 
His work as the one Mediator between God and 
man was similarly hidden by the worship and invo- 
cation of the Virgin Mary and of the Saints. If there 
is anything plainly contrary to the teaching of the 
New Testament it is this. “‘ See thou do it not, for I 
am thy fellow servant. . . . Worship God,” were 
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the words addressed to St. John by the angel in the 
Book of Revelation. And yet it is hardly too much to 
say that by the fifteenth century the intercession of 
the Virgin Mary and of the Saints had superseded 
that of Christ. 'The Saviour was represented as a 
stern and angry Judge, who needed the gentle inter- 
cession of His mother to incline Him to look favour- 
ably upon His suppliants. Litanies to the Virgin and 
the Saints contained every kind of petition for 
spiritual and temporal help from them, and it was 
through their intercession that the help of God was 
sought in all emergencies. This rapidly developed an 
incredibly superstitious veneration and adoration of 
relics, often of the most grotesque kind, of holy 
places and sacred shrines, of wonder-working 
images which brought an immense revenue to the 
Church, to the Monasteries and to individuals who 
preyed upon the ignorance and credulity of the 
common people. ‘The whole system may be summed 
up in one word: “‘ priestcraft.”’ From the cradle to the 
grave, men and women were in the hands of the 
priest. They were to be saved through what the 
priest did on their behalf. If they heard Mass, re- 
ceived the Sacraments, performed their penances, 
paid their dues, and believed without doubt what 
they were taught, their salvation was assured. Their 
very worship was conducted in a language they did 
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not understand; and the one book, the Bible, which 
would have taught them better was withheld from 
them. Naturally a corrupt form of religion produced 
a corrupt manner of living; and we have only to go 
to Roman Catholic authorities for condemnation of 
the moral and religious condition of the clerical 
order. Bishops’ visitation orders, Canons of Councils 
and Synods, and theologians are all as vehement and 
severe in the denunciation of abuses, and in the 
endeavour to correct them, as any contemporary 
satirist or Protestant opponent. And the higher 
orders of the clergy were not infrequently as 
corrupt as the most dissolute friar or priest. 

/It was this corruption of doctrine and life from 
which the Reformation delivered the Church, and 
against which the English Prayer Book is a standing 
witness. Earlier attempts to reform the Church had 
failed because they did not go deeply enough, or 
extend sufficiently far; for not only the doctrines but 
the system and methods of the Church were assumed 
to be inviolable; and the Popes and Bishops were 
often the worst offenders. The cry for a Reformation 
in head and members had gone up throughout 
Europe, and by the beginning of the sixteenth cen- 
tury it was seen that reform could neither be denied 
nor delayed. 

The reason for dwelling at some length on these 
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matters of religious belief and practice which pre- 
vailed in the Middle Ages is that, apart from gross 
popular superstitions and grave moral corruptions 
which in this country at least have completely dis- 
appeared, the doctrinal and ecclesiastical system of 
those days is in all essential points identical with 
that now being revived in our midst. The way for 
the Reformation had long been prepared. Wycliffe 
in England, John Huss in Bohemia, Savonarola in 
Italy, and many precursors of Luther in Germany 
had from different standpoints proclaimed the need; 
but the time was not ripe. Wycliffe found less general 
support for his doctrinal principles than for his efforts 
at moral and ecclesiastical reform. Printing had not 
then been invented, and copies of the Bible had to 
be laboriously written out by hand. Greek and 
Hebrew were almost unknown in his day, and 
hence his translation was from the current Latin 
version, the only one then obtainable. But by the 
end of the fifteenth century, a hundred years or 
more later, there had come about a great change. 
With the invention of printing, about 1450, it became 
possible to bring knowledge to the doors of ordinary 
people. The revival of learning which had been 
spreading through the early years of the century 
received an impetus when the fall of Constantinople 
in 1453 before the Turkish advance sent a large 
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number of Greek scholars, whose home it was, 
seeking shelter in Italy and Southern Europe, and 
bearing with them the precious records of Greek and 
Roman literature. The writings of classical antiquity 
and the MSS. of the Greek New Testament opened 
a new realm of thought and knowledge to the 
scholars of Western Europe, and they were largely 
studied. The revival of learning took a pagan form 
in Italy and the South, but in Northern Europe it 
took on a more serious and religious character, as 
shown in the writings of Erasmus, Dean Colet, Sir 
Thomas More and a host of scholars on the Con- 
tinent. The aim of the disciples of learning, the 
Humanists, was to effect a Reformation by the spread 
of knowledge. It would have been as easy to put out 
a conflagration by sprinkling rosewater upon it as 
to reform the Church of the later Middle Ages by a 
process of education. But the Renaissance did much 
to facilitate the work for the stronger hands which 
in due time were to undertake it. The discovery of 
the New World by Columbus and his companions, 
and the reports which they and their followers 
brought back with them, gave men a wider and more 
distant horizon and a new spirit of adventure. 
It is difficult to conceive the amazement with 
which the people of that day heard and pondered 
this new geographical knowledge with its revelation 
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of strange people, distant lands and other worlds 
far beyond their ken. It altered their whole 
conception of the world in which they lived, and 
prepared them for other additions to their know- 
ledge and yet further changes of thought. It was 
impossible that, when long established beliefs were 
thus shaken to their foundation, those concerning 
the Church should escape. ‘The new historical and 
literary studies had developed a spirit of enquiry 
and a critical capacity before which the astounding 
and exorbitant claims of the Church to supremacy 
and practical infallibility fell like a house of cards. 
It wanted very little critical ability to expose the 
forged decretals on which the papal claims were 
based. They were unable to stand investigation, and 
when they went, the claims which were based on them 
went with them. It was a serious thing from which 
men might well shrink, to oppose a papacy which from 
the earliest days of the Church, and therefore pre- 
sumably of divine right, possessed powers over the 
whole of Christendom: it was quite another thing 
to resist the usurped authority of a system whose 
foundation had been undermined by the exposure 
of the frauds and assumptions on which it had been 
erected. The publication of the Greek New Testa- 
ment edited by Erasmus not only confirmed the 
results of enquiry into the papal claims, but it 
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enabled a comparison to be made between the 
current teaching of the Church and that of our Lord 
and His Apostles. It was due to the prevailing 
ignorance of the Bible, even in the Latin version then 
current, that these questions had not been generally 
raised long before. Wycliffe and his Bible had been 
suppressed. The Waldensians and Albigensians had 
been practically exterminated. The Hussite Wars 
had done the same for the once vigorous Protestant- 
ism of Bohemia. The Bible, wherever it was known 
and studied, was the cause of an uprising of opinion 
against sacerdotal doctrines and pretensions; and it 
was therefore sought out as a dangerous book to be 
kept at all costs from the hands of the laity. But the 
time had passed when it could be kept from them. 
Erasmus had completed his text of the New Testa- 
ment and issued it with a new Latin translation. 
Froude writes of it: 


“Tt was finished at last, text and translation 
printed, and the living facts of Christianity, the 
persons of Christ and the Apostles, their history, 
their lives, their teaching were revealed to an aston- 
ished world. For the first time the laity were able 
to see, side by side, the Christianity which con- 
verted the world, and the Christianity of the Church 
with a Borgia pope, Cardinal princes, ecclesiastical 
courts, and a mythology of lies. The effect was to 
be a spiritual earthquake.” 
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But this was a work only for the learned, and 
Erasmus had said: 


“IT utterly dissent from those who are unwilling 
that the Sacred Scriptures should be read by the 
unlearned translated into their vulgar tongue, as 
though Christ had taught such subtleties that they 
can scarcely be understood even by a few theologians 
or as though the strength of the Christian religion 
consisted in men’s ignorance of it. The mysteries 
of kings it may be safer to conceal, but Christ wished 
His mysteries to be published as openly as possible. 
I wish that even the weakest woman should read 
the Gospel—should read the Epistles of Paul. And 
I wish these were translated into all languages. I 
long that the husbandman should sing portions of 
them to himself as he follows the plough, that the 
weaver should hum them to the tune of his shuttle, 
that the traveller should beguile with their stories 
the tedium of his journey.” 


This was made possible for the German people by 
Luther in 1522, when he published a translation of 
the New Testament to be followed by the whole 
Bible twelve years later. For our own country, Tyn- 
dale published the first printed New Testament in 
English in 1526, though he had to go abroad to do 
it in safety; and ten years later, after having finished 
translating the greater part of the Bible, he was seized 
and burnt at the stake. His translation, which has had 
more influence on subsequent versions than any 
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other, was banned in England by Henry VIII, 
though a year after Tyndale’s death a version but 
little different from it was ordered to be set up in 
churches. The Bible at once leaped into popularity. 
In spite of threats and persecution, copies were 
eagerly procured wherever they could be had. In the 
reign of Elizabeth, only some twenty-five years after 
the first issue of ‘Tyndale’s New Testament, England, 
the historian Green tells us, had become the people 
of a book and that book the Bible. 

It was but natural that, when men could hear God 
speaking to them through the pages of Scripture in 
their own tongue, they should soon demand that their 
worship of Him should also be in speech which they 
could understand; and with this came a further 
demand: that such worship should be shorn of the 
superstitions which had overlain it and should con- 
form to the truths which God had revealed in the 
Scriptures. While Henry VIII lived no reform of 
this kind was possible. Though he wished to be 
supreme in his own realm, he had no thought when 
he threw over the Pope of breaking with the current 
religious beliefs and practices of the Church. The 
logic of his action drove him further than he had 
intended in the direction of Protestantism, but he 
soon came to realize this, and the latter part of his 
reign was a period of savage reaction. If he executed 
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Papists who denied his supremacy, he made up for it 
by burning Protestants who denied 'Transubstantia- 
tion. The religion which Henry VIII wanted was 
that desired by the Anglo-Catholics to-day, Romanism 
without the Pope. But without knowing it, Henry, 
by repudiating the Papal power, removed the out- 
standing obstacle to any permanently successful 
attempt at a Protestant Reformation. By the substi- 
tution of royal for papal authority, the Church 
would be greatly hampered in any policy of perse- 
cution if the crown were worn by a monarch who 
favoured Protestantism. Henry’s policy failed, 
though it held back for the time the more ardent 
Reformers; and when, after his death, his son, Ed- 
ward, became king, it was quickly seen how far the 
desire for a thorough Reformation had gone. It was 
now possible to issue a Prayer Book in the mother 
tongue, purified from the unscriptural traditions and 
accretions which had long encumbered and obscured 
the services of the Church and the Gospel of Christ. 
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RANMER must have long been preparing 
the material for the Prayer Book, and it had 
doubtless taken shape in his mind by the time 
Edward VI came to the throne. As a preliminary 
step an Act was passed providing a form of admin- 
istration of the Sacrament in English. This form 
made an important innovation on the custom of the 
Church by restoring the cup to the laity. It was an 
Act for Communion in both kinds to be inserted in 
the Mass, but it went no further. Indeed, it ex- 
pressly stated that, until other order should be taken, 
there should be no other varying of the rites and 
ceremonies of the Mass. 

The Act for Communion in both kinds was a fore- 
taste of what was to come. A year later, in 1549, the 
Act of Uniformity was passed, which enacted the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI, the first English 
Service Book for use in churches. It is very 
important that it should be realized how entirely 
our Prayer Book is the result of Parliamentary 
action: how, in fact, each stage was passed by 
both Houses of Parliament, without which it 
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could have had no legal authority. As it is this 
book of 1549 which seems to have had so much 
influence on the composition of the Deposited 
Book of 1928, it needs more than a passing refer- 
ence. It is frequently quoted as showing the real 
mind of the English Reformers. A recent writer in 
“‘ An Open Letter to a Member of Parliament ” on 
‘ The New Prayer Book and the Reformation ”’ has 
made much of this First English Prayer Book. He 
shows how very closely the Bishops’ Deposited Book 
has followed and resembles it; and he implies that 
it represented the mature convictions of Cranmer, 
Ridley and other Reformers who took part in its 
production and support. But nothing is more certain 
than that it did not represent their mature con- 
victions, and that even at the time of issue it was 
only a tentative and temporary step in the direction 
of further revision. The changes made later in the 
Second Prayer Book were at one time attributed 
to the “ mischievous influence of the foreign Re- 
formers,” but this has long been exploded. No one 
can read the later writings of Cranmer and his 
fellow workers without seeing that the position 
taken up in the Second Book expressed their de- 
liberate and settled opinion. The First Prayer Book 
was only one stage in the path of Reformation, in 
which the Act for Communion in both kinds led 
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the way. It was not then possible to go as far as its 
compilers would have desired, for the Book had to 
pass the House of Lords, in which the Bishops 
appointed in Henry’s reign could command a 
majority. Even so, in the debate in the Lords, 
Cranmer took up the doctrinal position of the later 
book. The First, though possibly capable of a “ Re- 
formed ”’ interpretation, was ambiguous in several 
places, and the point was that it was also ‘capable 
of being interpreted ina Romish sense. This Gardiner 
and other representatives of the older system pointed 
out, with the result that, when the next revision 
came, the ambiguities and concessions were removed. 
The position in regard to the First Prayer Book 
has been well put by Bishop Boyd Carpenter in his 
“Popular History of the Church of England ”: 


“There had been some haste in the preparation 
of this First Prayer Book, for it was felt that some- 
thing should be done and done promptly. The issue 
of the First Prayer Book was tentative and in a sense 
provisional. It expressed, however, the reforming 
spirit. Many superstitious usages were abolished. 
The Second Prayer Book, which appeared after a 
lapse of three years, showed a determination to 
carry reforming ideas farther. It is sometimes said 
that the influence of foreigners was unduly seen 
in this book. . . . But in the compilation of 
the Prayer Book the predominant influences were 
English.” 
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The First Prayer Book was in fact an attempt at 
a compromise between two distinct and conflicting 
views of Holy Communion, and it failed to please 
anyone. It went too far for the Romanists: it did 
not go sufficiently far for the Reformers. For ex- 
ample, in the matter of auricular confession to a 
priest it retained the practice, but made its use 
entirely optional. It also enjoined the use of the 
vestment (chasuble) and of wafers at the celebration 
of the Communion; the word “ altar ” was used in- 
terchangeably with other expressions such as “‘ God’s 
Board ” for the Holy 'Table; the eastward Position 
was retained; the Prayer of Consecration, though 
much changed, still retained the general structure 
of the Canon in the Mass; Reservation for the Sick 
was retained; the words ‘“‘ Blessed is he that cometh 
in the name of the Lord” were left before the 
Prayer of Consecration and after it the anthem “ O 
Lamb of God that taketh away the sins of the world: 
Have mercy upon us.” It also contained a rubric 
with regard to the breaking of the wafers into two 
or more parts: ‘‘ And men must not think less to 
be received in part than the whole, but in each of 
them the whole body of our Lord Jesus Christ ”’; 
moreover, the word ‘‘ Mass ” occurred as the hither- 
to common or ordinary designation of the Lord’s 
Supper. In these matters the book embodied much 
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which was subsequently omitted. It was, however, 
a great departure from the ritual and teaching of 
the Mass to which men had for centuries been 
accustomed, even though it retained for a time some 
things which experience proved to be inexpedient. 
A series of Injunctions was issued by Ridley, Bishop 
of London, the following year, which are valuable 
as a commentary on the First Prayer Book. They 
show, among other things, what was intended to be 
forbidden and what were the ceremonies and orna- 
ments which were deliberately laid aside. These 
Injunctions forbade anyone to counterfeit the Mass, 
to kiss the Lord’s table, to shift the book from one 
place to another, to ring sacring bells or to set a 
light on the Lord’s table. The following were also 
forbidden: the maintaining of purgatory, invocation 
of saints, relics, lights, holy beads, holy water, 
creeping tothecross, chrism, altars. These Injunctions 
of the great Martyr Bishop arestartling in the light of 
the attempt of twentieth-century Churchmen to bring 
back many of the things forbidden by them. The book 
was, however, not always interpreted by the officiating 
clergy in this light, and it was obvious that fur- 
ther steps were needed. Accordingly a revision of the 
First Prayer Book was undertaken, and this, which is 
known as the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI, 
was completed and in 1552 passed by the legislature. 
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The Act of Uniformity, of 1552, naturally made 
the most of the First Book, and indeed it well de- 
served commendation as compared with the Mass 
which it superseded; but the Act went on to say: 


‘““ And because there has arisen in the use and 
exercise of the aforesaid common service in the 
Church, heretofore set forth, divers doubts for the 
fashion and manner of the ministration of same, 
rather by the curiosity of the minister, and mistakers, 
than of any other worthy cause: 

“Therefore, as well for the more plain and mani- 
fest explanation hereof, as for the more perfection 
of the said order of common service, in some places 
where it is necessary to make the same prayers and 
fashion of service more earnest and fit to stir Chris- 
tian people to the true honouring of Almighty God, 
the king’s most excellent majesty, with the assent 
of the Lords and Commons in this present Parlia- 
ment assembled, and by the authority of the same, 
has caused the aforesaid order of common service, 
entitled, The Book of Common Prayer, to be faith- 
fully and godly perused, explained, and made fully 
perfect, and by the aforesaid authority has annexed 
and joined it, so explained and perfected, to this 
present statute.”’ 


The “ curiosity of the minister, and mistakers ” 
undoubtedly refers to the contention of Bishop 
Gardiner and others, who claimed that the language 
of the First Book enabled them to teach ‘Transub- 
stantiation, Masses for the Dead, adoration “ of 
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Christ’s flesh in the Sacrament,” etc.; and to the 
ministers who in the use of the new book “ counter- 
feited the Popish Mass.” History repeats itself; 
and the Anglo-Catholics who wish to return to the 
First Prayer Book of Edward VI do so because they 
seek to restore the very doctrines that Bishop 
Gardiner professed to find in it. To prevent this, 
all the features of the book which had been thus 
misapplied were removed, altered or so transposed 
as to render any misinterpretation of the kind im- 
possible. 

The importance of the Second Prayer Book of 
Edward VI lies in the fact that it is substantially the 
same as our present book. It was re-enacted in 
Elizabeth’s reign, and was revised in 1604 and again 
in 1662; but none of the changes in any way altered 
the doctrine it contained. It was from time to time 
brought up to date by additions and verbal changes; 
but nothing was done to alter its essential character. 
When this book passed through Parliament it did not 
contain the Declaration concerning kneeling, or 
** Black Rubric,” as it is generally called. This was 
added by an Order in Council before the book was 
issued, to explain that the order to kneel at the recep- 
tion of the Communion was not intended to sanction 
adoration of the Sacrament, “ for that were idolatry 
to be abhorred of all faithful Christians,” but “ for 
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a signification of our humble and grateful acknow- 
ledgment of the benefits of Christ therein given to 
all worthy receivers.’’ The book was now what the 
Reformers had wished to make it. The service of 
the Mass was gone, and with it had gone its acces- 
sories: vestments, incense, lights, wafers, sacring 
bells, genuflections, crossings. Auricular confession 
had been removed as a part of the normal Christian 
life, though in the service for the Visitation of the 
Sick, if at the point of death, thesick person appeared 
to be burdened with the thought of some grievous 
sin, the minister was directed to urge him to confess 
it and was empowered, if he “‘ humbly and heartily 
desired it,’ to pronounce the words of absolution. 
But the exhortation in the Communion service was 
completely purged of all reference to auricular or 
sacramental confession to a priest as a part of the 
ordinary Christian life. 
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THE SECOND PRAYER BOOK (1552) UPHELD 


T is the fashion in Anglo-Catholic circles to say 

that the Second Prayer Book of Edward VI was 
not popular as compared with its immediate pre- 
decessor, and that it was hardly in general use at all, 
since Edward VI died soon after it was passed, 
and Mary restored the Missal. It came into com- 
pulsory use on November rst 1552, and Edward 
died on the 6th July 1553, only eight months later; 
but the Reformed worship was not repealed until 
November 25th, and even then still remained legal 
until December 2oth, so that the book had at least 
fourteen months of life. Moreover, while during 
its much longer existence the First Prayer Book 
was not, so far as is known, ever reprinted, there 
are known to have been eight separate issues, 
besides several separate impressions of each in the 
case of the Second Book. 

The most deplorable pages in the annals of our 
Church and nation are those recording the reign of 
Queen Mary, under whom the Reformed Prayer 
Book and, with it, the Reformed religion were sup- 
pressed. The memory of that unhappy period should 
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be revived, not to stir up forgotten animosities, but 
to remind us of the true character of that form of 
religion from which the Reformation delivered us. 
“ During the short reign of Mary, lasting only six 
years, some 288 persons, including not only men 
but women and children, were burned alive for no 
other crime than that of professing the Protestant 
faith. Whis takes no account of those who were im- 
prisoned, tortured, fined, or had to seek refuge in 
a foreign land for their religious beliefs. Many had 
not the courage or the endurance to hold out, nor 
need we censure those who had not the same strength 
of conviction or were not endowed with the same 
indomitable qualities as others. But we should not 
forget those who endured to the death rather than 
abandon the truth which God had made known in 
the sacred Scriptures. Macaulay has well said: “ A 
people which takes no pride in the noble achieve- 
ments of remote ancestors will never achieve any- 
thing worthy to be remembered with pride by re- 
mote descendants.”’ 

It has with truth been said that “ the English 
martyrs died in defence of the English Prayer Book’’; 
that “‘ the Book of Common Prayer was the standard 
around which the martyrs fought.’ And it is in- 
teresting to note how the records show that it was 
the Second Prayer Book which excited the special 
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animosity of the persecutors and aroused the deepest 
affection of those who suffered. When John Bradford 
was examined before the Privy Councillors com- 
missioned by Mary on the 22nd January 1555 the 
following dialogue took place between him and 
Tonstal, Bishop of Durham: 


““ BRADFORD: ‘ My Lord, the doctrine taught in 
King Edward’s day was God’s pure religion . . .’ 

“DURHAM: ‘ What religion mean you in King 
Edward’s day? What year of his reign? ’ 

‘““ BRADFORD: ‘ Forsooth even the same year, my 
Lord, that the King died, and I was a preacher.’ ” 


Derrick Carver and John Launder were martyred 
in July 1555, and among the articles of charges 
against them were: 


“That ye, and every of you, have earnestly 
laboured and travailed, to the best and uttermost of 
your power, to have up again the English Service, 
and the Communion in.all points as it was used in 
the latter days of King Edward VI, here in this 
realm of England ...and... have thought 
and do think firmly and steadfastly, and so have and 
do believe that the faith, religion and doctrine, set 
forth in the said time of the foresaid King Edward, 
was in all points good and godly, containing in 
it the true faith and religion of Christ in every 
part.” 


In the case of John Rough, minister, who was 
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martyred December 22nd 1557, the same ques- 
tion arose. Bonner accused Rough of ‘ Heresy” 
because he had “‘ allowed the religion and service 
used in the latter years of King Edward the Sixth 
. and in sundry places affirmed that the sazd 
English service and doctrine therein contained, is 
agreeable in all points unto God’s Word, and unto 
the truth.’’ It was further stated, “‘ Thou hast, in 
sundry places within this realm, since the Queen’s 
reign, ministered and received the Communion as 
it was used in the late days of King Edward the 
Sixth; and thou knowest or credibly hast heard of 
divers that yet do keep books of the said Communion, 
and use the same in private houses, out of the 
Church, and are of opinion against the Sacrament 
of the Altar... (and) ... hast perniciously 
allured and comforted divers of the subjects of this 
realm, both young men, old men, and women, to 
have and use the Book of the Communion, set forth 
in this realm in the latter days of King Edward the 
Sixth.” ‘In reply to the first-quoted charge Rough 
said “‘ that he did allow the service used in the latter 
time of King Edward’s reign, for that the Holy 
Scripture doth the same; and therefore he granted 
that he did set forth and teach the said English 
service as in the same article is objected.” 
Much more testimony of the same kind could be 
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given from the contemporary records, but the fore- 
going is sufficient for the purpose. 

The senseless bigotry and merciless cruelty of 
this wholesale persecution defeated its own object, 
and left a detestation of the principles of a Church 
which could so forget the elementary teachings of 
the Gospel of Christ, which endured for generations. 
Mr. Trevelyan, in his recently published history of 
England, writes of the martyrs of Mary’s reign: 


“* Most of the victims were inhabitants of London 
or the Home Counties, and most of them were 
humbie folk. But Latimer died as he might have 
desired, lighting the candle of his own clear cer- 
tainty to illuminate the more complex and hesita- 
ting opinion of others. In an age of mixed measures, 
confused counsels and compromise, he had held a 
straight course which the English of the new era 
could understand and imitate. Cranmer’s example 
was of equal but different potency, for he was one 
of the doubters taking a line at last. . . . There is 
no wonder that his timid nature hesitated and re- 
canted in the presence of a terrible death. It is more 
wonderful that he saw his way so clearly in the end, 
and held the hand, which had signed the recantation, 
in the fire until it was consumed. Had the men of 
those days a less highly strung nervous system than 
ours, or can the power of a scholar’s mind be so 
triumphant over physical pain? In that magnificent 
gesture the Church of England revived.” 


With the accession of Elizabeth a new era dawned 
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for England. Mary’s reign had been disastrous for 
the country in nearly every respect. Its prosperity 
at home had gone; its prestige abroad had suffered 
complete eclipse. The most skilful statesmanship 
was needed to avert the disasters which threatened 
the country on every side. It would have been im- 
possible, in face of the antagonism which it had 
aroused, to maintain the Marian religion even with- 
out the Marian persecutions; and yet to restore the 
Protestantism of Edward the Sixth’s days threatened 
to unite France and Spain in a crusade against the 
heretic nation, a crusade which the country was in 
no condition to repel. Elizabeth’s personal inclina- 
tions in matters of religion have been much dis- 
puted. It is commonly said that she would have 
herself preferred the religion of her father, Roman- 
ism without the Pope, but there is no real evidence 
for this. Her political necessities compelled her to 
indulge the French and Spanish Ambassadors with 
hopes that she would marry one or other of their 
royal masters or one of their relatives, and to imbue 
them with the belief that her religious convictions 
were not so very far from their own. She would 
assure them that it was her Protestant Bishops who 
were responsible for what was being done over here 
in the matter of religion, and evade the inconvenient 
enquiry why she appointed such Bishops. There is 
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one incident which, if it be true, and both Professor 
Maitland and Mr. J. Horace Round were satisfied 
on the point, is almost final as to her own personal 
convictions. Mr. Round, writing in the Contempo- 
rary Review in April 1901, said: ‘“‘ What was the 
decisive step by which Queen Elizabeth proclaimed 
to a watching world the side on which she would 
be found? It was on Christmas Day 1559 when, 
rather than witness the elevation of the Host, she 
ostentatiously quitted her chapel.” It should be 
reraembered, moreover, that this was at the be- 
ginning of her reign, when the Mass and all that it 
connoted was still the law of the land. But whatever 
the truth may be as to the Queen’s private senti- 
ments or inclinations, the fact remains that she took 
her stand with Edward VI and not with Mary; and, 
in taking it, restored not the First but the Second 
Prayer Book. It is frequently said that the Eliza- 
bethan Settlement was a compromise, but in view 
of this adoption of the Second Prayer Book and of 
the action of those in authority at the time, it is 
evident that, if compromise there were, it was not 
with those who would have restored the teaching 
or the ceremonies which had been set aside. 

The first Parliamentary statute of the reign was 
the Act of Supremacy restoring to the Crown the 
jurisdiction which had been given to it by the similar 
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Act of Henry’s reign in 1544. This was effected by 
repealing the various Acts of Repeal in Mary’s reign, 
under which the Reformation had been undone and 
set aside. Elizabeth, however, demurred to the title 
“only supreme head on earth of the Church of 
England ” which had been given to Henry, and 
instead she was described in the Act as “ the only 
supreme governor of this realm as well in all spiritual 
or ecclesiastical things or causes as temporal.” The 
various Reformation statutes having been revived 
by this Act, steps were then taken to restore the 
Liturgy, and the Act of Uniformity of 1559, re- 
enacting the Prayer Book of 1552, the Second Prayer 
Book of Edward VI, was passed. The following 
passages from the Act indicate its purpose. 


“* Where at the death of our late sovereign lord King 
Edward VI there remained one uniform order of 
common service and prayer, and of the administra- 
tion of sacraments, rites, and ceremonies in the 
Church of England, which was set forth in one book, 
intituled: The Book of Common Prayer, and Ad- 
ministration of Sacraments, and other rites and 
ceremonies in the Church of England. ... And 
further be it enacted ... that all and singular 
ministers in any cathedral or parish church, or 
other place within this realm of England, Wales, 
and the marches of the same, or other the queen’s 
dominions, shall from and after the feast of the 
Nativity of St. John Baptist next coming be bounden 
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to say and use the Matins, Evensong, celebration 
of the Lord’s Supper and administration of each of 
the sacraments, and all their common and open 
prayer, in such order and form as is mentioned in 
the said book, so authorised by Parliament in the 
said fifth and sixth years of the reign of King Edward 
VI, with one alteration or addition of certain lessons 
to be used on every Sunday in the year, and the 
form of the Litany altered and corrected, and two 
sentences only added in the delivery of the sacra- 
ment to the communicants, and none other or other- 
wise.” 


The three changes above specified in the Act as 
those only which were to be made in the book were 
an alteration in the Lectionary (Sunday Lessons); 
the removal from the Litany of the petition ‘‘ From 
the tyranny of the Bishop of Rome and all his de- 
testable enormities, Good Lord, deliver us,’’ which 
was simply a matter of propriety of expression in 
public worship, since the Supremacy Act (1 Eliz. 
c. 1) had already settled the question of law; and 
the joining together of the words of administration 
of the First Prayer Book with those of the Second, so 
that they would read: “‘ The Body of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, which was given for thee, preserve thy body 
and soul unto everlasting life. Take and eat this in 
remembrance that Christ died for thee, and feed 
on him in thy heart by faith with thanksgiving.” In 
these three very slight changes there is no indication 
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of any change of doctrine and nothing to support 
the idea that the Elizabethan Settlement was a com- 
promise designed to conciliate the adherents of the 
old religion. The book, which represented the high- 
water mark of Protestant teaching, so far as Prayer 
Book revision had gone, was restored. It should be 
remembered that this restoration was accomplished 
in the teeth of the Bishops, every one of whom voted 
against it, and of the Convocations. The clergy, as 
represented in the Assemblies of the Church, were 
on one side; the laity, as represented in Parliament, 
were on the other. Ecclesiastics, whether lay or 
clerical, never change: the ecclesiastical and epis- 
copal mind of Elizabethan days was the same as now. 
Who can doubt that, if there had been a National 
Church Assembly in those days, it would, led by 
the Bishops, have declined to authorize the new 
Prayer Book as being far too Protestant; but, for- 
tunately for the nation, Parliament and not the 
Church was supreme, and fortunately to-day Par- 
liament is equally supreme and will—nay, must— 
have the final decision. 

It is sometimes suggested that the addition of the 
words “‘ ‘The Body of our Lord Jesus Christ, which 
was given for thee, preserve thy body and soul unto 
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everlasting life’ to the words of administration 


indicated a change, if not of doctrine, at least of 
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emphasis. But the persons responsible for the Act 
were also responsible a little later for the final 
drafting of the XXXIX Articles of Religion, of 
which the twenty-ninth reads: 


“The wicked, and such as be void of a lively 
faith, although they do carnally and visibly press 
with their teeth (as Saint Augustine saith), the Sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood of Christ, yet in no wise 
are they partakers of Christ; but rather, to their 
condemnation, do eat and’ drink the sign or sacra- 
ment of so great a thing.” 


This Article was framed to exclude the Lutheran 
doctrine of consubstantiation, and it is crucial as to 
the teaching of the Church of England on the Real 
Presence, since, if that were in the consecrated 
elements, the wicked would partake of Christ zn 
some sense, though unworthily and to their own 
condemnation. 

But the Elizabethan Act of Uniformity contained 
one proviso of an administrative kind which has 
bequeathed a legacy of doubt and difficulty to suc- 
cessive generations of Church people since that day. 
The difficulty has been enhanced by the fact that a 
garbled version of the proviso appeared as a rubric in 
the new Prayer Book when printed. This so-called 
‘‘Ornaments Rubric’”’ went beyond the language of 
the Act and was, indeed, without authority. It has 
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been claimed that this rubric revived the ministerial 
dress and the other ornaments either of the FirstPrayer 
Book of Edward VI or of the pre-Reformation period. 
The *‘ rubrick ” is very ambiguously expressed. It 
is unnecessary to enter into its history and inter- 
pretation; but it may be said that, neither under the 
Elizabethan Settlement, nor at the last revision of 
the Prayer Book in 1662 when the form of the rubric 
was altered, did the authorities either enjoin or 
permit the use of the ritual accessories which it has 
been claimed to restore. Expositio contemporanea 
fortissima est in lege. ‘Those who framed and had to 
administer the rubric are more likely to have known 
what it meant than controversial writers two or 
three hundred years later. 

Tortuous and subtle as Elizabeth’s diplomacy 
may have been, it enabled her to gain the time neces- 
sary for the country to recover strength, to develop 
its resources and to grow into a consciousness of 
unity. Faced by the shrewdest and ablest diplo- 
matists of a century in which statecraft and intrigue 
were as the breath of men’s nostrils, she met and 
outwitted them all. At the beginning of her reign 
the country was bankrupt, disorganized and dis- 
united ; and the menace of Spain hung like a shadow 
over it. At its close she left a people who had already 
laid the foundations of Empire, who were united in 
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a passionate loyalty to the Crown, and who pros- 
pered greatly; and the Invincible Armada of Spain 
lay beneath the waves, shattered on the iron-bound 
coasts of the land it started out to conquer. 
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ITH the accession of Elizabeth’s successor, 

James I, came a suggestion of further Prayer 
Book Revision. The principal contending parties 
were not, as at the beginning of the previous reign, 
Roman and anti-Roman, but Churchman and 
Puritan. Both sides endeavoured to get the ear of the 
King, and the Puritans had some hope that James, 
coming from Scotland, might have Presbyterian 
leanings. A Conference was held at Hampton Court, 
which will always be memorable for the reason 
that the Authorized Version of the Bible pub- 
lished seven years later arose from a proposal made 
at one of the sittings. In the discussions on the 
Prayer Book, the aim of the King was to meet as 
far as might be possible the difficulties felt by the 
Puritans with a view to their reconciliation with the 
Church. ‘They were, however, unreasonable in their 
insistence on points of very small importance; and 
the King, who presided, did not assist matters by 
the way in which he now and then hectored them. 
The revision of 1604 was not extensive; the changes 
consisted of the addition of the second part of the 
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Catechism as we now have it, of some additional 
prayers and thanksgivings, and a number of minor 
alterations; but the character of the book was in no 
way altered. The King confirmed the revision by 
virtue of his supreme authority and prerogative 
royal, and it was enjoined by royal proclamation. 
No statutory authority was obtained for it and it 
was, therefore, of very doubtful validity; but though 
not strictly legal, it was acquiesced in because it was 
so completely uncontroversial, and it lasted until 
both Church and Prayer Book fell with the downfall 
of the Crown and the execution of Charles I and 
Archbishop Laud. In the troubled times which fol- 
lowed, the Puritan “‘ Directory of Public Worship ” 
was established and the Liturgy of the Church of Eng- 
land was proscribed, though the latter continued to be 
used in private and sometimes even in parishchurches. 

With the restoration of the Monarchy by the acces- 
sion of Charles II came the restoration of the Church 
and with it of the Prayer Book. Charles, who what- 
ever may have been his private opinions, was reso- 
lutely determined never “ to set out on his travels 
again,” nominated certain Bishops to confer with the 
Puritans with a view to discussing points at issue in 
the hope of an agreement by which they might be 
included within the fold of the National Church. It 
was, unhappily, a most inauspicious moment for 
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such a Conference. The blood which had been shed 
during the civil war and, above all, the execution of 
the King had aroused feelings which would admit 
neither of conciliation nor compromise. The exul- 
tant Churchmen who had returned to their own at 
the Restoration were not disposed to forgo the 
fruits of victory. 

The spirit of the dominant Church party is per- 
haps expressed in a reply which has been attributed 
to one of the Bishops who had been asked with 
reference to the revision of 1662, after it had been 
completed: “ Do you think the Puritans will con- 
form?” The alleged reply was: ‘“‘ I am afraid they 
will.” Our own recent experiences of the animosities 
inevitably aroused by war will enable us to under- 
stand the feeling, though we may regret that the 
opportunity for an agreement was lost, since in the 
matter of religion the differences between Church- 
man and Puritan were on the whole few and slight. 
However, after an abortive Conference at the palace 
of the Savoy, a revision of the Prayer Book, the last 
till our own day, was taken in hand. As was to be 
supposed, the revision was strongly episcopal; but 
it was not sacerdotal and, even in the matter of 
episcopacy, it substituted for the general rubric: 


“There shall be an exhortation declaring the duty 
and office of such as come to be admitted ministers, 
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how necessary such orders (Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons) are in the Church of Christ, and also how 
the people ought to esteem them in their vocation,” 


those in the present Ordinal where a sermon is 
commanded at the ordination both of priests and 
deacons showing in each case “ how necessary that 
office is in the Church of Christ.’”’ But no statement 
of the necessity for the office of Bishop appears in 
the service for the consecration of Bishops. 

Some six hundred changes in all were made, but 
not any of them were in the direction of restoring 
what had been discarded in the course of the pre- 
ceding revisions. Several changes of the kind were 
suggested; but they were rejected by the Convoca- 
tions. For example, the proposal was made to omit 
the words “‘ militant here in earth ” from the title of 
the Prayer for the whole state of Christ’s Church, 
and to insert a prayer for the departed. This was 
rejected and the following words were inserted in 
the prayer: “‘ And we also bless thy holy name for 
all thy servants departed this life in thy faith and 
fear; beseeching thee to give us grace so to follow 
their good examples, that with them we may be 
partakers of thy heavenly kingdom.” 

The Parliamentary history of the last revision is 
full of interest. At an early stage the Lords appear 
to have made some alterations in the book sent up 
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by Convocation and a Committee of Bishops was 
appointed to ‘amend and correct ’”’ these altera- 
tions. There are many obscurities as to the course of 
events, but the matter appears to have been ar- 
ranged satisfactorily as between the Convocations 
and the House of Lords. Ultimately the Act of 
Uniformity of 1662, authorizing the revision, was 
passed. The Book itself was not debated in the 
Commons but was referred to a special committee 
for close scrutiny. After this committee had reported 
that there were no grave alterations, the question 
was raised whether ‘the book should be discussed 
and was decided in the negative by 96 votes to 
go; but a further question was put, “ That the 
amendments made by the Convocation, and sent 
down by the Lords to this House, might by the order 
of this House have been debated ”’ and was resolved, 
apparently without a division, in the affirmative. 
The Prayer Book, thus passed, has remained in 
use to our own day, a striking testimony to its en- 
during value. As a book of devotion, setting the 
highest standard of spiritual aspiration and of per- 
sonal righteousness in everyday life, it is unsur- 
passed. In theology it keeps to the safe path of sub- 
mission to Holy Scripture as the guarantee of and 
guide to truth in regard to men’s relations with God. 
It has distinct and individual characteristics of its 
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own, which mark it off from the unreformed, and 
from some of the other reformed liturgies; but this 
independence and individuality is no reproach. 'The 
late Professor Swete well wrote of it: 


“The Communion Service of 1549 was as a whole 
a revised Sarum; it belonged to the Roman family of 
liturgies. ‘This can scarcely be said of the present 
English liturgy; while it makes large use of Sarum 
and other ancient materials, in its structure it follows 
an order peculiar to itself. In other words, it heads a 
new liturgical family, and one which already has 
taken root, in slightly divergent forms, wherever the 
English tongue is spoken. There is no reason why 
English churchmen should regret the fact, or pine 
for a restoration of the Roman Mass. It was fitting 
that the Church of England should possess not 
merely an uniform use, but one which, while in 
accordance with ancient precedent in things essen- 
tial, should proclaim her independence of foreign 
dictation in the order of her worship. It would have 
been a grave misfortune if the great English race had 
been tied for all time to customs and forms which 
rest ultimately upon the local traditions of an 
Italian Church. While we are far from claiming 
either perfection or finality for the present English 
liturgy, we regard it with the loyal affection due to a 
national rite which has commended itself to the 
conscience of devout Englishmen for more than three 
centuries, and which is destined, as we believe, to 
surpass even the Roman Mass in the extent of its 
influence upon mankind.”’ 
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Chapter V 
THE BEGINNINGS OF REACTION 


HE Prayer Book of 1662 was not so much a new 

book as the restoration of the old one with 
certain changes which, valuable as many of them 
were, did not affect its structure or teaching, and 
the question which arose from it was to what extent 
the Puritans, who during the Commonwealth had 
taken possession of the churches, would conform. 
Many of them did, but many did not; and on 
St. Bartholomew’s Day, 1662, some 2,000 ministers 
are said to have been ejected. It is evident 
that these men, good and earnest as many of 
them were, but whose ecclesiastical views were 
not really those of the Church of England, had 
not succeeded in winning the main body of the 
people, or the change would have been accom- 
panied by great disturbances in the country. It 
was, however, generally acquiesced in; and the 
undoubted merits of the book, its insistence on 
personal religion, its fidelity to Scripture, and the 
dignity and felicity of its literary style commended 
it everywhere. In matters of religion the country had 
to pass through very troubled times in the reigns of 
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the last two Stuarts. The shameless immorality of 
Charles II and his court, the open encouragement 
of Roman Catholics, and the violent endeavour of 
James II to restore the teaching and authority of 
the Church of Rome led to a revolution which 
though less violent in form than that which over- 
threw both Church and Monarchy in the time of 
Charles I, has endured to our own day. With the 
deposition of James II, euphemistically disguised as 
an “ abdication,’® and the coming of William of 
Orange, by virtue of his marriage to the daughter of 
James II, to the throne, a further proposal of Prayer 
Book revision was made, again with a view to re- 
concile nonconformity to the Church. This was 
defeated in the Lower House of Convocation, always 
a stronghold of reactionary influences. Though 
the scheme of revision, which had been prepared 
by a Royal Commission, was in some respects de- 
sirable, it would, if it had been accepted, have given 
to the non-juring schism exactly that stimulus which 
was needed to make it a real power. As it was, the 
movement gradually died out, greatly to the dis- 
appointment of Sancroft and the other Bishops who 
had refused to swear allegiance to King William IIT. 
The seventeenth century ended with the secure 
establishment of the Protestant Reformed Religion 
and neither the High Church divines of the Restora- 
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tion, nor even the clergy among whom Jacobite 
sentiment remained for close on a century, made any 
effort to restore the teaching of Rome. Indeed the 
Caroline divines, numbering among them some of the 
best known and ablest of the theological writers of 
the Church of England, successfully maintained the 
position of their Church in face of the attacks made 
upon it by a succession of controversial opponents as 
able and brilliant as any that the Church of Rome 
has produced. The period witnessed the rise of the 
Latitudinarian or, as now called, Broad Church 
school, which drew to it during the eighteenth cen- 
tury a strong body of educated opinion which, dis- 
trusting over-much “ enthusiasm ”’ in religion, was 
bent on preserving its restraining moral influences 
at a time when all religion seemed threatened by the 
infidelity and rationalism of Voltaire in France, and 
the infidel or deistic writers of whom ‘Tom Paine is 
now the best-known name, in this country. The 
deplorable moral laxity of the age, partly perhaps an 
inheritance from the Restoration period, partly due 
to the spread of irreligious opinions, has led many 
writers to use language which would imply a total 
absence of religion in England during the greater 
part of the eighteenth century. 

Bishop Butler, in the preface to his “ Analogy,” 
published in 1730, took the gloomiest view of the 
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matter when he penned the well-known words: “‘ It 
is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by 
many persons that Christianity is not so much as a 
subject for enquiry; but that it is now at length dis- 
covered to be fictitious, and accordingly they treat 
it as if in the present age this were an agreed point 
among all people of discernment.” This was, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the element of truth which 
it contained, an exaggerated view; for the hymns of 
Dr. Isaac Watts and of Addison, different as was the 
outlook of their writers, at the beginning of the 
century, and the succession of many good and earnest 
clergy and ministers both within and without the 
Church of England indicate a strong undercurrent 
of spiritual influence, which is obscured in many of 
our summary histories. ‘The moral and religious 
condition of the country as a whole was bad enough; 
drinking, dicing, duelling, immorality and cruelty are 
written large upon the surface of the social life of 
the period; and inthe lower social strata ignorance, 
brutality and a discontent with existing conditions, 
which was natural enough, threatened revolution of 
the kind to which similar conditions led in France. 
From such a revolution England was saved by the 
great revival of religion which is associated with the 
names of George Whitfield, the two Wesleys and 
their fellow-workers. 'The hymns of the revival have 
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become the common property of all English-speaking 
Protestants and of many who would disown that 
designation, and did as much as the preaching of 
John Wesley and Whitfield to stir men to repent- 
ance and faith, and to stimulate and confirm 
religious feeling. Charles Wesley is said to have 
published the almost incredible number of 6,000 
hymns, and some of them are among the best in 
our language. He was not alone, for the work of 
Cennick, Toplady, Cowper, and many others shows 
how rich in hymn writers the Evangelical revival 
was. The names of only a few will show how universal 
was, and still is, their appeal: 


Jesu, Lover of my Soul. 

Oh for a heart to praise my God. 
Christ the Lord is risen to-day. 
Oh for a thousand tongues to sing. 
Rejoice, the Lord is King. 
Soldiers of Christ, arise. 

Children of the heavenly King. 
Rock of Ages, cleft for me. 

All hail the power of Jesus’ Name. 


The list could be indefinitely prolonged, but it 
serves to illustrate the point of the writer who said 
that if he could make the ballads of a people he 
cared not who should make their laws. If the revival 
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of religion in the eighteenth century did not make 
an equal impression on the Church of England, it is 
not too much to say that it changed the whole aspect 
of the social life of the time, and sowed the seeds of 
all the great philanthropic and missionary enter- 
prises which are the boast of the hundred years 
which followed. No one was so obscure, or debased, 
or sinful but that he might be told of the love of 
God for him and of the power of Christ to release 
him from his sins. No organized wickedness or vice 
was so strongly entrenched that it was not to be 
attacked. No pestilential alley or slum in England 
was so vile, nor any spot on the globe so remote or 
unpromising that the Gospel might not be preached 
there. 

The revival removed one reproach under which 
English Christianity had long lain. John Dryden, 
writing with the zeal of a pervert and the animus of 
a renegade, had said a century before of the Church 
of England: 


“To foreign lands no sound of her is come, 
Humbly content to be despised at home.” 


This reproach was removed by the foundation of the 
Church Missionary Society, the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and innumerable other Societies and 
organizations for the spread of the Gospel through- 
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out the world, as well as for its spread and applica- 
tion at home. After the first outbreaks of opposition, 
the inherent force of the movement, due to the 
evident truth of the principles on which it was 
grounded and to the appeal which they made to the 
hearts and consciences of men, spread widely and 
deeply among the people; and its fruits are manifest 
to-day in every part of the world. ‘Though, alas, 
among its principal opponents were many Bishops 
and clergy, yet it has exercised a great influence on 
the life and work of the Church of England. The 
Evangelicals have never been the dominant part in 
the Church, but their contribution to its work need 
shrink from no comparison with that of others in the 
same field, and the Church has no more loyal and 
devoted sons than they. The movement they in- 
augurated attacked and overthrew the slave trade; it 
brought about the reform of the iniquitous system of 
child labour and of the dreadful state of the prisons 
in this and other countries; it secured the legislation 
by which the shocking cruelty to which dumb 
animals had been subjected was resolutely put down. 
It established a new standard of public opinion on 
questions of social morality, and in innumerable 
ways profoundly affected the life and thought of the 
people. 

In the early years of the nineteenth century there 
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arose another movement in the Church of England, 
which is sometimes said to be the complement 
to the Evangelical Revival, though it was indeed 
in many respects, and in its results, the very op- 
posite. The Oxford Movement was inaugurated, 
according to Newman’s reckoning, by Keble’s 
assize sermon on “ National Apostasy,” preached 
in the University pulpit on the 14th July 1833. The 
Reform Bill had been passed in the previous year: 
the first Parliament elected under it, which met in 
January 1833, manifested an attitude to the Church 
which was causing great alarm. That there were 
many gross and undoubted abuses to be remedied in 
the Church as well as in the State was obvious to any 
who had eyes to see; but the reform of abuses, if 
undertaken by rash and unqualified hands, might 
result in the destruction of other things which were 
of value. At least that was the view of the High 
Churchmen who shrank from liberalism, alike in 
politics and in theology, as from the accursed thing. 
The names of many of the distinguished, pious and 
learned men who were at first associated with the 
Oxford Movement is an indication that there was 
some ground for their fears; but they did not take 
the right path, and when John Henry Newman began 
the publication of the “‘ Tracts for the Times” the 
drift of the new movement became apparent. Charges 
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of Romanizing were loudly denied, but the teaching 
of the Tracts and the writings of leaders of the move- 
ment could not be explained away. From the time 
when Newman took control it became an organized 
attack upon the Reformation and, consequently, upon 
the doctrine and discipline of the Church of England. 
‘The movement was watched with suspicion from the 
first, and suspicion became certainty as, one after 
the other, its leaders went over to the Church where 
they rightfully belonged, the Church of Rome. 

The publication of the “ ‘Tracts for the Times,” 
which had been a principal means by which doubts 
as to the Protestant character of the English Church 
had been disseminated, came to an end in 1841 when 
the famous Tract XC was issued. In this Tract 
Newman discussed those of the XXXIX Articles 
which were aimed directly at the teaching of the 
Church of Rome, and endeavoured to show that 
what they condemned was not the official teaching 
of the Roman Church, but only certain popular cor- 
ruptions and superstitions which had gathered round 
it. To take an example, Article XXXI of Religion 


states: 


“* The Offering of Christ once made is that perfect 
redemption, propitiation, and satisfaction, for all the 
sins of the whole world, both original and actual: and 
there is none other satisfaction for sin, but that alone. 
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Wherefore the sacrifices of Masses, in the which it 
was commonly said, that the Priest did offer Christ 
for the quick and the dead, to have remission of pain 
or guilt, were blasphemous fables, and dangerous 
deceits.” 


On this, Newman in Tract XC wrote: 


‘‘ Nothing can show more clearly than this passage 
that the Articles are not written against the creed of 
the Roman Church, but against actual existing errors 
in it, whether taken into its system or not. Here the 
sacrifice of the Mass is not spoken of, in which the 
special question of doctrine would be introduced; 
but ‘ the sacrifice of Masses, certain observances, 
for the most part private and solitary, which the 
writers of the Articles knew to have been in force in 
time past, and saw before their eyes, and which 
involved certain opinions and a certain teaching.” 


As a matter of fact the language of the Article had 
been altered expressly to contradict the official and 
authorized doctrine of the Church of Rome, as then 
recently defined at the Council of Trent. But the 
important thing about the matter is that, though 
Newman himself abandoned the method of inter- 
pretation which he had invented to empty the 
Articles of any real meaning, yet those of his fol- 
lowers who have remained in the Church continue 
to adopt the subtle and disingenuous theory of 
Tract XC in defence of their position. Newman 
himself, after his secession, abandoned it as unten- 
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able. He wrote: “‘ Masses for the dead are not an 
abuse but a distinct ordinance of the Church herself. 
. . . I do not see how it can be denied that this 
Article calls the Sacrifice of the Mass itself, in all its 
private and solitary celebrations—to speak of no 
other—that is in all its daily celebrations from year’s 
end to year’s end, toto orbe terrarum, a blasphemous 
fable.” 

In a similar manner the Tract dealt with the other 
Articles. To take another example, Article XXII 
states: 


“The Romish Doctrine concerning Purgatory, 
Pardons, Worshipping and Adoration, as well of 
Images as of Reliques, and also Invocation of Saints, 
is a fond thing vainly invented, and grounded upon 
no warranty of Scripture, but rather repugnant to 


the Word of God.” 


By a process of reasoning similar to that employed in 
the case of the other Articles, the Tract again con- 
tends that what the Article condemns are not “ Pur- 
gatory, Pardons, Worshipping and Adoration, as well 
of Images as of Reliques, and Invocation of Saints,” 
nor the doctrine of the Church of Rome regarding 
them, properly understood, but only certain gross 
abuses and misconceptions which had grown up 
during the Middle Ages. It is obvious that such a 
method of interpretation would empty any docu- 
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ment of meaning, and it is not surprising that the 
University of Oxford, as represented by the Board 
of Heads of Houses, should promptly condemn it. 
The Rev. H. M. M. Evans, to whom reference is 
made on a later page, tells us that he took over 
without verification the arguments of Tract XC 
and those of later writers on the same lines, as a 
sufficient justification for continuing to hold a 
benefice in the Church of England although he held 
and taught the doctrines of the Roman Church. 
When, however, he studied the matter independently 
for himself, he found how baseless and dishonest 
was the train of reasoning on which he had been 
relying. 

In 1845 Ward, Oakley, Dalgairns, Faber, New- 
man and others seceded to the Church of Rome, and 
they were followed by many more as time went on. 
But the cry was before long raised that individual 
secessions were not what was wanted, but the cor- 
porate reunion of the Church of England with the 
Church of Rome, and that it was the duty of men to 
remain in the English Church to prepare the way 
for this; and, though the consciences or the inclina- 
tions of individual men have again and again led 
them to “ go over,” the policy of the main body 
of 'Tractarians, Ritualists or Anglo-Catholics, what- 
ever they may be called, has been to remain in and 
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to leaven the Church, whose doctrines they no 
longer believe, with those teachings against which 
all its formularies are a standing protest. 

For a long time these innovations in doctrine, 
which were confined to a comparatively small num- 
ber of clergy, were not accompanied by any intro- 
duction of ritual in the churches. It was not till 
1853 that the vestments were adopted by a clergy- 
man in Oxford. The growth of the ritual movement 
was gradual and tentative; but by degrees it spread 
until there were many churches where the Com- 
munion Service began to assume the appearance of 
the Mass. There was great agitation among Church 
people, and the distinction between things innocent | 
or indifferent and those that were significant of 
doctrine contrary to that of the Church of England 
was not always kept in view. It so often happened, 
however, that slight and unimportant changes were 
merely the precursors of others of a graver kind, so 
that we cannot be surprised at the anxiety and op- 
position which these innovations aroused. It is claimed 
that the Oxford Movement is responsible for the 
general improvement in regard to the care of 
churches, more frequent services, and a better 
observance of the Church’s rules, which took place 
during the nineteenth century. The fact is that it 
was due to the spread of knowledge, to the deeper 
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sense of personal religion brought by the Evangelical 
Revival, the general improvement of taste and a 
multitude of other causes to which the Oxford 
Movement itself owed more than it contributed. But, 
though there wasa failure to distinguish between what 
was merely unaccustomed and what was wrong in 
principle, there was every justification for those who 
suspected the Ritualist movement of the tendency, so 
often denied, towards Rome. At first and for a long 
time the Bishops condemned the movement and en- 
deavoured to restrain it; but their efforts were defied. 
A series of ritual prosecutions showed that the law 
was not on the side of the Romanizing clergy, but the 
law was similarly defied: and the cost of legal pro- 
ceedings was a bar to any frequent use of the courts. 
Another difficulty was that the only penalty for con- 
tumacy was imprisonment. Had the punishment 
been deprivation, the matter would have been in a 
different position to-day. It is surely an intolerable 
state of affairs when a clergyman can antagonize his 
congregation, defy his Bishop, and treat the law with 
contempt, and yet retain his living. In no other pro- 
fession or walk of life would this be tolerated for a 
moment. A clergyman, just as much as a layman, 
should be compelled to relinquish his post when he 
no longer fufils the conditions of his appointment. 
As time went on, however, many of the Bishops 
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themselves encouraged, by their appointments to 
livings and not infrequently by their example, those 
who were breaking the law. Some of the worst cases 
brought before the Royal Commission of 1904-6 
related to parishes where the Bishop of the Diocese 
was the patron. Again and again Bishops informed 
the public that the law-breakers were very few and 
that the main body of Ritualists were loyal to the 
teaching of their Church, while all the time impunity 
enabled the extremists to go on and to encourage 
others to follow them. The rapid growth of Roman- 
izing practices, after the Bishops agreed to exercise 
their veto to prevent legal action, shows that it is 
not litigation, but the absence of it, which has en- 
couraged their introduction. In the Church Assem- 
bly on February 8th of the present year the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury gave the number of churches 
where continuous Reservation was practised as a 
good deal more than 600, but well under 700, and 
endeavoured to minimize the effect of this very 
considerable number by saying that “ the only fair 
way to estimate the importance of that was to look 
at it not merely numerically but proportionately. 
. . . But the number given was between 44 per 
cent and 5 per cent of the total number of churches 
in England.” The only reasonable way to estimate 
the importance of the number given is to compare it 
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with the number only a few years ago. There were 
only thirteen cases of Reservation reported to the 
Royal Commission in 1904-6, and there were seven- 
teen others where it was probably practised. It is not 
likely that there were many which escaped attention. 
If we assume that Reservation was practised in both 
the seventeen and the thirteen churches mentioned, 
the total was thirty; and in twenty-two years it has 
grown to over 600, while other practices of a cognate 
character have gone on side by side with it in similar 
proportion. This rapid growth is far more significant 
than the fact that the present number is only 44 per 
cent of the whole. 

It is too often. supposed that the Ritualists, 
though they were the object of legal prosecutions, 
did not themselves resort to the Courts to prosecute 
their fellow Churchmen; but this is far from being 
the case. At one time they freely resorted to litiga- 
tion. In fact the earliest suits under the Church 
Discipline Act were undertaken by them. Not only 
Bishop Hampden and Mr. Gorham, but a number 
of less well-known clergymen were thus attacked. 
Pusey and Keble were among the guarantors of the 
costs incurred by “ nominal objectors’”’ put for- 
ward to represent the assailants of Bishop Hampden. 
Jowett was proceeded against by Dr. Pusey himself: 
and the Church Review, founded by the English 
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Church Union, and then edited by its Secretary, 
clamoured for the prosecution of Bishop Waldegrave. 
The official organ of the E.C.U. said: “‘ Dark will be 
the gloom which obscures the horizon of England’s 
Church when there shall not have been found among 
her sons any who will have the moral courage to 
bring before the courts to which they may be amen- 
able those who are engaged in poisoning the streams 
of religious knowledge at their very fountain head.” 
Yet so soon as the same courts refused to condemn 
Mr. Gorham an outcry was raised against them by 
the very men who had been most eager to make use 
of them. 

When the decisions of the courts went against the 
Ritualists, they then attacked the constitution of 
the courts themselves, and assailed the principle 


b) 


that “lay judges’ should decide what they called 
“spiritual causes.” Yet they have repeatedly up- 
pealed to lay judges to reverse judgments given 
against them by the “ spiritual ”’ (i.e. clerical) judge. 
Archdeacon Denison appealed to the Privy Council 
against the judgment of his Archbishop, sitting in 
person with theological assessors. The finding of the 
two Archbishops in the Gorham case was rejected 
in favour of the (reversed) Judgment of a layman, 
Sir H. J. Fust. In the Exeter Reredos case the same 
party appealed to the Privy Council to set aside the 
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ruling of Bishop Temple, their diocesan. The fact 
is that it is not the nature of the courts, but the 
decisions given by them, to which the real objection 
is taken, and this has occasionally been admitted in 
moments of frankness by the sacerdotal party. In 
the “ Life of Dr. Harold Browne, Bishop of Win- 
chester,” there is a letter from Lord Selborne in 
which he sums up the situation in these words: 
“The subscribers to the Church Times, etc., and the 
members of the Order of Corporate Re-union, and 
the ‘ English Church Union’ and other self-con- 
stituted confraternities which have undermined and 
disintegrated our Church, will (I feel only too sure) 
set at naught all Episcopal declarations against their 
views, whether made in Diocesan Synods or else- 
where, as they have always hitherto done.” That 
was written in 1877, and has repeatedly been verified 
since. Indeed, the Church Times, in occasional fits of 
candour, admits that no court would receive any 
sort of respect which decided against their wishes. 
In May 1884 they said: “ At all events, it is 
clear that whatever court may be set up, it will 
be treated with no’ more respect than the Privy 
Council, if it decides as the Privy Council has 
decided from the very first. The notion that theo- 
logical disputes may be settled by courts of law is 
drivelling idiocy.”” And in a leader of June 29th 
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1900 they said: ‘‘ When we are asked what court 
we will accept as final we answer that no court 
can make us do what we believe to be wrong.” 
And again, “Such things as the decisions in the 
Purchas and Ridsdale cases would have caused 
equal dissatisfaction by whomsoever they had been 
pronounced. It zs only a kind of afterthought to 
say, ‘ Besides, the Court which has presumed 
to act in this way with the Church is an un- 
constitutional one.’ To suppose that aggrieved 
Churchmen will be satisfied with any manipulation 
of the tribunal, while its judgments survive, is 
preposterous.” (Church Times. December 24th 
1880.) 

The most recent example of this want of respect 
to purely “ spiritual” authority is afforded by the 
““ Hearings ” of the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York, in which the practice of Reservation was 
declared to be contrary to the law of the Church of 
England. Here was no mere secular tribunal, but 
the Archbishop of each province sitting to hear 
evidence and the best expert argument on the matter, 
and yet their decisions are as completely ignored as 
are any of the Judgments of the Privy Council; and 
it must be added, with the licence and permission of 
the Bishops. 

Of the flood of controversial literature by means 
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of which the Romanizing movement has been ad- 
vanced, it is impossible in a short space to give any 
adequate idea to those who have not some knowledge 
of its contents and character. Innumerable books of 
directions for the priest for the celebration of Mass 
with all the Roman ceremonial have been issued. 
The Directorium Anglicanum, the Ritual of the 
Altar, Ceremonial Guide to Low Mass, the Cere- 
monial of the Altar, Ritual Notes, Notes on Cere- 
monial, and a host of other books of the same kind 
are in circulation, in which the service of the Roman 
Missal is incorporated with the Book of Common 
Prayer with full directions for genuflections, bow- 
ings, crossings, the use of incense, holy water, 
lighted candles, sacring bells, vestments; and anyone 
who goes to an Anglo-Catholic church can see how 
the simple and dignified order of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer is travestied and transformed into that 
which it was expressly designed to exclude. Side by 
side with these manuals for the clergy there has been 
an incredibly large output of popular literature, 
much of it for children and young people, instruct- 
ing worshippers in the details of such services and in 
the so-called ‘‘ Catholic” doctrines of which they 
are the outward expression. Some of these are crude 
and even violent in their language; others are more 
guarded and moderate. But there is a Nemesis 
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attaching to false doctrine. It cannot stand still. ‘The 
implications involved in it will inevitably be drawn 
out to their full consequences sooner or later. It has 
been so in the Roman Church: it is so with the party 
which imitates Rome, and the literature of that 
party affords abundant illustration of it. ‘The fuller 
directions for the celebration of Mass abound in 
trivial and sometimes repulsive details, as in the 
minute instructions as to how to place the hands, 
or as to the various positions to be adopted for par- 
ticular prayers; or when, as in “‘ The Ceremonial of 
the Altar,” the priest is directed at one point in the 
Communion of the Sick: ‘‘ Here wash your fingers 
and let the sick man drink the ablutions.” Books of 
directions for servers who assist the priest are also 
provided; and in one of these, which twenty years 
ago had reached a fourth edition, there is the follow- 
ing interesting and quite typical passage: 


“ He will take the Wine Cruet with his right hand, 
kiss it, and inclining his head to the Priest present it 
to him. He then takes the Water Cruet in his right 
hand and receives back the Wine Cruet with his 
left, and kisses it as before. He kisses but retains the 
Water Cruet until the water has been blessed, and 
then presents it to the Priest in precisely the same 
manner as the Wine Cruet; he receives it again from 
the Priest, with his right hand and kisses it, and then 
replaces the Wine Cruet on the Credence. Whenever 
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the Priest and the Altar are vested in black, all kisses 
are to be omitted.” 


The teaching given in the pamphlets and manuals 
for general circulation is completely alien from that 
of the Prayer Book. Mariolatry, Auricular Confes- 
sion, Transubstantiation (though the actual word is 
seldom if ever used), Purgatory, the Mass, Invoca- 
tion of Saints are all to be found in them in varying 
degrees. The following are quotations from one of 
these: 


‘““O God, Who by the resurrection of Thy Son 
our Lord Jesus Christ, didst vouchsafe to give joy to 
the world; grant we beseech Thee, that by His 
Mother, the Virgin Mary, we may obtain the joys of 
everlasting life; through the same Christ our Lord. 
Amen.” 

“Remember, O most gracious Virgin Mary, that 
never was it known that anyone who fled to thy pro- 
tection, implored thy help, and asked thy prayers, 
was left unaided. Inspired with this confidence, I 
come to thee, O Virgin of Virgins, my Mother. Be- 
fore thee I stand sinful and sorrowful (here make your 
request). O Mother of God, despise not my prayer, 
but in thy mercy hear and answer me. Amen.” 


In the same book, under the heading ‘‘ The Sacra- 
ment of Penance,”’ there is the following: 


““ Penance means Repentance. To make a true 
repentance: 
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(1) You must have CONTRITION—that is, you 
must hate and detest your sins, and resolve to for- 
sake sin for the future. 


(2) You must make your CONFESSION—that 
is, you must tell out your sins one by one to God 
before His Priest. ‘To wilfully keep back any sin is 
to ruin your hope of pardon. 


(3) You must make SATISFACTION —that is, 
you must do the Penance the Priest gives you, and 
other penitential works.” 


Examples of the foregoing kind could be multi- 
plied indefinitely. No one at all familiar with these 
Manuals can doubt that they are completely alien to 
the teaching of the English Church. 

To this had the Tractarian Movement, begun at 
Oxford in 1833, arrived by the end of the century. 
The predictions of those who saw in the “ Tracts 
for the ‘Times ”’ the seeds of what afterwards came 
from them were verified by the course of events. The 
Bishops again and again endeavoured to reassure the 
public mind by minimizing the gravity and extent of 
the movement, while they not only took no effective 
steps to check it, but in many cases helped it, either 
by personal participation, or by presenting to livings 
or other preferment those who were most active in 
promoting it. 
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HE rapid growth of Ritualism and _ the 

spread of Romanizing literature were be- 
coming so obvious that it could not be denied; and 
the convenient apology that this was, after all, only 
the work of a few extremists who were attracting 
an attention quite out of proportion to their num- 
bers was plainly less and less adequate as the course 
of time witnessed a continual increase in the number 
of clergy who were openly defying the law. Con- 
gregations were impotent, for the Bishops, not 
satisfied with doing little or nothing themselves, 
even where they did not encourage the offenders, 
as alas! they too frequently did, united to prevent, 
by the exercise of the Episcopal veto, any who were 
aggrieved from seeking the protection of the law. 
The Bishops deprecate popular agitation and news- 
paper controversy on matters of religion, but there 
is no other way to obtain any kind of redress in the 
circumstances, for which they are entirely respon- 
sible; and the more the expression of feeling is 
repressed, the greater is the outburst when some 
special occasion occurs to intensify or draw attention 
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to it. The closing years of the last century furnished 
several such occasions, and there was a strong and 
widespread agitation in favour of some remedy for 
the chaos and disorder in the National Church. 

In 1897 was published a book entitled “‘ The Secret 
History of the Oxford Movement,” written by Mr. 
Walter Walsh. The title of the volume would natu- 
rally attract attention, and though critics urged that 
most of the matter it contained was taken from 
published books and documents and could hardly 
be described as “ secret,’’ yet it revealed an amount 
of secrecy and disloyalty to the teaching of the 
Church on the part of the Tractarians and those 
who succeeded them which produced a deep im- 
pression on the public mind. Its facts have not, to 
my knowledge, been seriously challenged, nor in 
the light of subsequent events can the truth of his 
general presentation of the case against the “ Ritual- 
ists,’ as they were still popularly called, be con- 
tested. The tone of the book was studiously moder- 
ate, but the facts spoke for themselves. His account 
of the introduction of the Confessional, and of the 
stir which had been caused by Lord Redesdale’s 
exposure in the House of Lords in 1877 of the 
notorious book ‘‘ The Priest in Absolution,” and 
of the manner in which many secret societies, con- 
fraternities and guilds were working to Romanize 
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the Church, came as a shock to thousands who were 
quite unaware that “ Ritualism’’ was anything 
more than the eccentricity of a few earnest but mis- 
guided clergymen. About a year after the publication 
of the Secret History, the late Sir William Harcourt 
contributed a series of trenchant letters to The Times 
which had a considerable effect in stirring opinion 
on the subject. The justification for resorting to 
the newspaper press was very clearly expressed in 
one of the letters headed ‘‘ The Awakening of the 
Bishops ”’; and, incidentally, it is a justification for 
the opposition which has been offered to the Re- 
vised Prayer Book of the Bishops. He wrote: 


“IT have always been of opinion that the only 
really effectual instrument for dealing with the mis- 
chief was to be found in the powerful action of 
public opinion. As soon as the laity of the Church 
became enlightened by discussion in Parliament 
and the Press as to the organized scheme which was 
in operation to assimilate the Church of the Refor- 
mation to that from which it was severed three cen- 
turies ago, I felt convinced that the Protestant spirit 
of the nation would speak with a voice which those 
in authority, whether in Church or State, would be 
compelled to respect. It is an entire error to suppose 
that the voice has been a cry of ‘ No Popery’; it 
has been a cry of ‘ No treachery.’ To those who 
profess the religion of Rome we have no hostility, 
and in their regard we pretend to no criticism. What 
has been demanded and what will be insisted on is 
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that those who are ministers of the Reformed Church 
of England shall conform to the conditions and 
obey the law on which it has been established and 
by which they hold their station and their emolu- 
ments.” 


What a terrible commentary, in advance, of the 
position to-day! 

Towards the close of 1898 the Bishops met at 
Lambeth to consider the situation, and in a Pastoral 
Letter which the Archbishop of York wrote after the 
meeting we read: 


“It is clear upon the principles laid down by the 
Church the ceremonial use of incense as in the 
censing of persons or things cannot be sanctioned, 
and on this point the judgment of the whole Epis- 
copate has been unanimous. A// reservation of the 
Holy Sacrament 1s distinctly forbidden by the Prayer- 
book ; it must therefore be wholly discontinued. As 
regards the practical action of the Bishops and 
clergy of the Church in the present day there is but 
one course that can be adopted, and that is a loyal 
obedience to the rubric as it now stands. 

“‘ In considering this point, as in all others, which 
came before the recent meeting of the whole Epis- 
copate, the opinion of the Bishops was absolutely 
unanimous. 

“It has, therefore, all the weight that it could 
possibly have from the authorities of the Church, 
and there is every reason to hope that the clergy, 
generally, whatever private opinions they may hold 
on the subject, will for the sake of order and as an 
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example of obedience, at whatever sacrifice of their 
own opinions or feeling, submit to this state of things 
by giving up entirely the practice thus clearly pro- 
hibited by the Church.” 


The response to this was that on January 13th 
1899, at a meeting in the Holborn Town Hall, 
attended by at least two hundred and twenty in- 
cumbents, the following Resolutions were unani- 
mously passed and forwarded to the Bishops: 


‘**'That by canonical obedience is meant obedi- 
ence to the canons, and to the Bishop of the diocese 
calling on any individual to obey the canons and to 
conform to the law, usages, customs, and rites of 
the Church which have canonical authority.’ 

“That the clergy owe it to ‘‘ the whole Catholic 
Church of Christ ” faithfully to refuse to obey any 
demands, even though they come in the name of 
authority, which conflict with the law, usages, 
customs, and rites of the Church, whether cecumeni- 
cal or provincial, which have canonical authority.’ 

“*'That the reservation of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment in parish churches, for the bona fide purpose 
of communicating the sick and dying, and ceremonial 
use of incense being “ laudable practices of the 
whole Catholic Church of Christ,” and both being 
included in the directions contained in the Orna- 
ments rubric, the right to such reservation and 
ceremonial use of incense cannot and must not be 
abandoned.’ ”’ 


Well might Sir William Harcourt write of it: “ It 
is the well-considered deliberate defiance of the 
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law by that conspiracy of faithless priests who are 
and have long been compassing the betrayal of the 
Church to which they profess to belong.” 

Doubtless as a result of this agitation the Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and York, in 1899, under- 
took to hear arguments on the subject of the use of 
Incense and Processional Lights in the services of 
the Church. The case was presented with marked 
ability by Counsel on both sides, so that the Arch- 
bishops were very completely informed; and, after 
full consideration, they decided against both prac- 
tices. Here we might suppose was a “ spiritual 
court” which, by its freedom from Erastian in- 
fluences, the impartial character of the judges, and 
the care which was taken, would command the 
obedience of the clergy. Indeed, Lord Halifax said 
as much, but expressed reluctance to promise obedi- 
ence till the decision was known. The matters con- 
cerned simply relate to ceremonial and ritual ob- 
servances which can in no way be considered as 
essential and are therefore especially of a kind in 
which deference to Episcopal authority might be 
yielded without sacrifice of principle. But what 
deference has been yielded to so weighty a judg- 
ment, for such it deserves to be called? 

At another meeting of priests held in London 
and presided over by the Rev. R. A. J. Suckling, a 
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statement was drawn up and agreed to, showing 
““why an episcopal injunction to abandon ceremonial 
use of incense cannot be canonically obeyed.” 
Bishop Creighton called on his clergy to discon- 
tinue the use of both Incense and Processional 
Lights and, as a result, had several conferences with 
those of them who wished to obey their Bishop 
and yet to continue the use of these ceremonies. 
The matter is referred to in the Report of the Royal 
Commission. The Bishop as a result modified his 
demand and consented to a restricted use of In- 
cense, notwithstanding the fact that any use of it in 
the services of the Church had been so plainly de- 
clared to be unlawful by the two Archbishops, after 
a full and public hearing. The temporary com- 
promise arrived at was that Incense might be used 
in processions before and after the service, but not 
for censing persons or things. But this provisional 
agreement has long since been abandoned, and the 
full ceremonial use of incense is to be found in 
churches in all parts of the country, notably in the 
diocese of London. Similarly the use of processional 
lights, and of lights used at the consecration of the 
elements, were “ for the present ” discontinued in 
some cases, but they have long since been resumed. 
Agreements of this kind cannot and do not bind the 
successors either of the clergy or the Bishops con- 
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cerned, and consequently, when we hear of this or 
the other group of clergy “‘ coming into line’ and 
accepting certain limitations or promising obedience 
to certain directions, there is no security that a little 
later the concessions will not be retained while 
the conditions attached to them are forgotten or 
ignored. 

The year following their decision against the use 
of Incense, 1900, the two Archbishops again sat to 
hear arguments on the subject of the Reservation 
of the Sacrament, and again the case was presented 
by Counsel of undoubted learning and ability on 
both sides. Sir Lewis Dibdin, as in the previous 
hearing, took the side of opposition to the practice; 
and his speeches on both occasions were masterly 
demonstrations of the fact that Incense, Processional 
Lights and Reservation were alike contrary to the 
law and to the teaching of the Church of England. 
On the evidence, the Archbishops had only one 
course open to them, and they decided that Reserva- 
tion of the Sacrament was unlawful. The following 
passages are taken from their decisions, which on 
this occasion were given separately: 


“ The Book of Common Prayer contains no order, 
and provides no opportunity for the practice of 
Reservation. But this is not all. The language of the 
28th Article cannot be taken otherwise than as con- 
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demning the practice altogether. To say that the 
Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper was not by Christ’s 
ordinance reseived, carried about, lifted up, or 
worshipped, is to say that those who do these things 
use for one purpose what our Lord ordained for 
another. 

“It was urged by Counsel on behalf of Reserva- 
tion that the word ‘ reserved ’ in this place must be 
interpreted by the words which immediately follow, 
and that Reservation for purpose of worship must 
be intended and not Reservation for the sick. This 
interpretation is partly sound, but the inference 
drawn from it cannot be admitted. All the four pro- 
hibitions must be taken together, and all of them in 
connexion with the doctrine of 'Transubstantiation 
emphatically repudiated just before. By worshipping 
is meant any external act of devotion, and this is the 
chief object of prohibition. The authorities of the 
Church knew well that external gestures are the 
very stronghold of superstitious doctrines, and they 
-forbade on this account all worshipping of, i.e. all 
external acts of devotion to, the consecrated elements, 
because if retained they would retain with them- 
selves the doctrine which it was necessary to root 
out of people’s minds. And lifting up and carrying 
about are forbidden as giving opportunities for 
worshipping, and for the same reason was Reserva- 
tion forbidden. And in the evidence put before us 
it was admitted that those who practised Reservation 
used external acts of devotion also, thus proving 
that even now, so long after the doctrine of Trans- 
substantiation has been condemned, the steps which 
once led to that doctrine follow at once upon a re- 
vival of the opportunities which the article prohibits. 
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The reason for the prohibition is clear. These prac- 
tices led to gross abuse which the Church of England 
felt bound to stop. And even the administration direct 
from the Church during the service is shown to 
come under the same head, for it gives an opening 
to the same abuse.” 


Again: 


“The Administration of the Holy Communion 
to those who are too ill to understand fully what 
they are doing is certainly not to be desired under 
any circumstances. ‘The Holy Communion is not 
to be treated as if it worked like a magical charm 
without any co-operation on the part of the recipient. 


e e e ° e 


In dealing with such cases the minister may plead 
necessitas non habet leges, and though he has no right 
to interpolate into the Prayer Book what the Service 
negatively, and the Article explicitly condemns, he 
may reasonably act on the lines indicated in the 
Office itself, and shorten the Service to the length 
which medical direction prescribes, by using what 
is essential to having any Communion at all, i.e., 
the Prayer of Consecration and the words of Admin- 
istration, and only so much before and so much 
after, as the prescribed time allows. This would 
keep the law of the Church as far as under the cir- 
cumstances it could be kept. If even this is not possible 
it can hardly be said that the sick person 1s capable of 
receiving.” 


But, notwithstanding the definiteness of these 
pronouncements, there was the usual organized 
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opposition, and the Bishops capitulated. In some 
cases they granted licences for a practice plainly 
illegal and, so far as could be seen, took no steps in 
the other cases where it was continued without 
licence. As a result the practice grew steadily, the 
growth being stimulated by an active Ritualistic 
propaganda. As already stated there were only 
thirteen churches reported to the Royal Com- 
mission where there was evidence of Reservation, 
though there were seventeen others in which 
the witnesses deemed it probable that the Sacra- 
ment was reserved. If the witnesses were right 
in their conclusion, this would make a total of. 
thirty churches. There were, in addition, a con- 
siderable number of churches where there were, 
or appeared to be, tabernacles, but where there was 
no evidence of Reservation. It would seem from the 
evidence placed before the Royal Commission that 
fifty would be a high estimate of the number of 
churches where the practice existed. At the session 
of the Church Assembly held in February of this 
year, the Archbishop of Canterbury stated that the 
number of churches in which Reservation was 
practised now approached seven hundred, and _ his 
Grace appeared to draw some comfort from the fact 
that seven hundred wasasmall proportion of the total 
number of churches in the country. Seven hundred 
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is not a small number; but it is not the number in 
itself which causes so much anxiety and alarm, as 
the enormous proportion it bears to that of little 
more than twenty years ago. 

It did seem at that time, however, to be felt that 
something should be done, and there was a very 
flagrant case to which the attention of more than 
one Bishop of London had been called, that of St. 
Michael, Shoreditch, where the Rev. H. M. M. 
Evans was the Vicar. On November 4th 1902, the 
present Bishop of London wrote to Mr. Evans re- 
quiring him to give up the public use in his church 
of the Rosary, of Invocation of the Saints, of Devo- 
tions to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and of Benediction 
with the Reserved Sacrament, or to face the alterna- 
tive of a prosecution by the Bishop under the Church 
Discipline Regulation Act, 1840. Mr. Evans replied 
that he was unable to give up the practices specified ; 
and, having looked into the question and found that 
his condemnation would be certain, resigned his 
cure before the proceedings had advanced beyond 
the preliminary stages, and joined the Church of 
of Rome. A large number, some one hundred it 
was said, went with him; but many of them re- 
turned when they found that the services at St. 
Michael’s were but very little modified under his 
successor. The service of the Mass was continued 
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there with the corresponding ritual of vestments, 
incense, lights, sacring bell, genuflexions, elevation, 
crossings, and the holding up of a wafer with the 
words “‘ Behold the Lamb of God that taketh away 
the sin of the world.’’ The Bishop of London was 
not then the patron of St. Michael’s; but he could 
have required, before instituting the patron’s pre- 
sentee, an assurance that the services would be 
conducted in accordance with the teaching and 
order of the Prayer Book, and this apparently he 
failed to do, though the circumstances gave a reason- 
able opportunity for demanding it. 

The case of Mr. Evans is of interest as throwing 
light upon the perplexing question how a con- 
scientious man can reconcile the teaching of Roman 
doctrine with the obligations into which he volun- 
tarily enters as a minister of the Church of England. 
In a frank and outspoken preface to his pamphlet, 
“Why I left St. Michael’s,”’ he gives the following 
explanation : 


‘“ When I was ordained a clergyman of the Church 
of England, and again when I was appointed Vicar 
of St. Michael’s, I assented to the XX XIX Articles 
of Religion without any serious misgivings as to the 
rightfulness of my action. I accepted them in the 
sense suggested by Dr. Newman in the famous 
‘Tract XC,’ and afterwards more fully set forth by 
Bishop Forbes, of Brechin, in his well-known book 
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on the subject. I trusted Bishop Forbes absolutely, 
and believed that he had honestly set forth the 
evidence on the subject, and had proved that the 
doctrines held ‘ of faith’ by the Catholic Church 
were not really condemned or rejected, although, 
at first sight, the language of the Articles might 
seem to be inconsistent with them. I did not make 
any serious study of the matter at first-hand myself, 
but pinned my faith to Bishop Forbes and to other 
teachers who have followed in his steps. In so acting 
I believe I was only doing what ninety-nine out of 
every hundred of the High Church clergy of the 
Church of England have done before me. Not one 
in a hundred has ever taken the trouble to look into 
the question in any serious way in the original 
authorities. 

“At St. Michael’s I put my belief into practice. 
Personally I have never been able to understand 
those who can believe one thing and yet teach quite 
a different doctrine to their people. ‘To me it seems 
to follow that if I believe that our Blessed Lord is 
present in the Sacrament, I must both adore Him 
myself and teach my people to do the same.” 


The Bishop of London’s letter threatening prose- 
cution, however, compelled Mr. Evans to examine 
his position for himself and not to rest content with 
“the statements and arguments on the subject to 
be found in such books as that of Bishop Forbes.” 
He adds: 


‘The result on my mind of this final examination 
of the question was that the position I had hitherto 
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taken on faith on the authority of others, and had 
fondly deemed impregnable, now proved to be 
utterly untenable. Bishop Forbes, instead of pro- 
viding, as I had thought, an impartial statement of 
the truth, was shown to have written a mere ex parte 
statement which omits essential facts that ought to 
have been stated on the other side. I could not doubt. 
that the lawyers were right, and that it would be 
utterly absurd, and worse than useless, to argue the 
matter before an English Court of Justice. There 
remained nothing for me to do but to send in my 
resignation to the Bishop of London, and that I 
accordingly did without any further delay.” 


Here is a plain admission, not from a Protestant 
controversialist, but from one of the most advanced 
of Anglo-Catholics, that the foundation on which 
his case rested was insecure and the position utterly 
untenable. All the circumstances justify the con- 
tention of those who were pressing for a restoration 
of law and order in the Church. It had been said, 
and it is continually being said, that legal prosecu- 
tions are of no avail. The mere preliminaries to a 
prosecution were sufficient to cause Mr. Evans to 
resign his benefice and leave the Church whose 
doctrine he did not believe; and nothing in the 
world is plainer than that Ritualism has grown 
enormously since the Bishops vetoed all prosecu- 
tion. 

It was inevitable that the widespread dissatisfac- 
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tion with the condition of chaos into which the 
Church seemed to be drifting should find an echo 
in Parliament, and the subject came before both 
Lords and Commons on several occasions. In Febru- 
ary 1899 an important debate took place in the 
House of Lords; and on May toth of the same year 
the second reading of a Church Discipline Bill, 
introduced by Mr. McArthur, was the subject of 
another prolonged debate, in the House of Com- 
mons. The Bill was rejected by 310 to 156 votes, 
the following amendment having been moved on 
behalf of the Government by the Attorney-General: 
“That this House, while not prepared to accept 
a measure which creates fresh offences and ignores 
the authority of the Bishops in maintaining the 
discipline of the Church, is of opinion that, if the 
efforts now being made by the Archbishops and 
Bishops to secure the due obedience of the Clergy 
are not speedily effectual, further legislation will be 
required to maintain the observance of the existing 
laws of Church and Realm.” 
In 1903, after Bills similar to the above-mentioned 
had been introduced in three successive years with- 
out reaching a second reading, a Church Discipline 
Bill was introduced into the House of Commons by 
Mr. Austin Taylor and others. The purpose of the 
Bill was to abolish the Episcopal veto and to sub- 
stitute deprivation for imprisonment in the case of 
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a clergyman who persistently disobeyed the law 
and defied the Courts. It was read a second time on 
March 13th by a majority of 190 to 139 votes, but 
it did not emerge from the Committee stage. One 
reason why the Bill proceeded no further was that 
on March 11th a deputation of 114 members of 
the House of Commons, introduced by Sir John 
Dorington, waited on the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York at Lambeth Palace, the object of the 
deputation being, in the words of its leader, to 
express the “ feeling of alarm at the position into 
which the Church of England had got in the estima- 
tion of a very large number of people all over Eng- 
land. This feeling ought to be taken notice of by 
the rulers of the Church.’ Sir John Kennaway 
“assured the Archbishops that the deputation was 
brought together by a sense of peril, and not by 
any aggressive mood. A ritual, which in many cases 
was not Anglican, but Roman, was alienating the 
laity.” The following is an extract from the reply of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury : 

“Your speeches and our own prior knowledge of 
the facts show perfectly clearly that you have, at 
least, a case justifying serious discussion, and fairly 
calling for some reply from us. The subject you 
have brought before us divides itself into two parts. 


They are connected, but they are not identical. May 
I say a word about each? There is, first, what has 
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been mentioned in the speeches rather than in the 
printed Memorial which has been placed in our 
hands—your view as to the inadequacy of the treat- 
ment with which cases of extreme ritual and ex- 
treme teaching have been met—flagrant cases, I 
mean, of defiance of our Church’s order and our 
Church’s rule. You want such cases to be decisively 
and even sternly restrained. That, gentlemen, is a 
wish which you not only as Churchmen are perfectly 
justified in bringing forward, but I have no hesita- 
tion in saying that it 1s reasonable and right. . 

“* Gentlemen, there is another class. There are a 
few men defiant of Episcopal authority, and really 
reckless of the true Church of England spirit. You 
have seen, or heard, or read about the case of St. 
Michael’s, Shoreditch. You have heard about the 
churches at Plymouth and Devonport, where things 
are going on of a like kind. I say to you deliberately, 
to-day, that in my view of such cases tolerance has 
reached, and even passed, its limits. The sands have 
run out. Stern and drastic action 1s, in my judgment, 
quite essential. . . .” 


After such a clear admission by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury of the existence of the evil and of the 
need for its remedy, and after such a solemn assur- 
ance as was contained in the final words given above, 
it was but natural that members of Parliament, 
feeling that at last the Bishops were about to take 
action, should allow them some time for this and _ 
should cease to press for Parliamentary action. 
Much support which would have been given to Mr. 
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Austin 'Taylor’s Bill was on this account withdrawn; 
and the measure proceeded no further. But time 
went on, and there were no signs that the Arch- 
bishop’s strong and reassuring words were to be 
implemented. Episcopal activity seemed to have 
been exhausted in the preliminary proceedings 
against Mr. Evans of St. Michael’s, Shoreditch. 
The Bishop of London refused to visit some half- 
dozen or so churches, where the ritual and teaching 
were too extravagant even for him; and from time 
to time censures and remonstrances were issued by 
other Bishops, but so far as any effective action, or 
action which was at all to the point, was concerned 
nothing was done, and the Ritualistic clergy went 
on their way with but little hindrance from their 
episcopal rulers, many of whom continued, as before, 
to appoint them to benefices and other preferment. 
The feeling both in the country generally and among 
a large section of the members of the House of 
Commons was again rising, and was the stronger 
for the disappointment that nothing corresponding to 
the words of the Archbishop of Canterbury had taken 
place or seemed likely to do so. It was evident that 
something had to be done; and Mr. Balfour, then 
Prime Minister, who was no friend to legislation on 
the lines of the Church Discipline Bills, announced 
in March 1904 that he would appoint a Royal Com- 
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mission “‘ to inquire into the alleged prevalence of 
- breaches or neglect of the Law relating to the con- 
duct of Divine Service in the Church of England 
and to the ornaments and fittings of churches.” 

The Commission was in due course appointed, 
and when the names of the members were an- 
nounced it was generally felt that from such a body 
as a whole an impartial and judicial enquiry was to 
be looked for, though it was also felt that a further 
element of delay had been introduced during which 
episcopal inaction would be excused on the plea 
that the whole matter was under investigation. 
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HE Royal Commission on _ Ecclesiastical 

Discipline was appointed on April 23rd 
1904, the Chairman was Sir Michael Hicks Beach, 
afterwards Lord St. Aldwyn, and the other mem- 
bers were the present Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the then Bishop of Oxford (Dr. Paget), Dr. T. W. 
Drury, and Dr. E. C. 8. Gibson, both of whom 
subsequently became Bishops, Lord Northampton, 
Sir Francis Jeune (the well-known Judge), Sir Lewis 
Dibdin, Sir John Kennaway, M.P., Sir Edward 
Clarke, M.P., Sir Samuel Hoare, M.P., Mr. J. G. 
Talbot, M.P., Mr. G. W. Prothero, and Mr. Geo. 
Harwood, M.P. During the sessions of the Com- 
mission, Sir Francis Jeune (afterwards Lord St. 
Helier) died and Lord Alverstone was appointed 
in his place. The terms of reference were “ to en- 
quire into the alleged prevalence of breaches or 
neglect of the law relating to the conduct of Divine 
Service in the Church of England and to the orna- 
ments and fittings of churches; and to consider the 
existing powers and procedure applicable to such 
irregularities and to make such recommendations 
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as may be deemed requisite for dealing with the 
aforesaid matters.” The Commission held 118 
sittings and examined 164 witnesses. Their first 
session for the hearing of evidence was on the 2nd 
June 1904, and their Report was signed on the 21st 
June 1906. The actual evidence fills three large 
volumes, and a fourth gives Appendices, analysis, 
index and report. It is obviously impossible to give 
any summary of the evidence as a whole. It con- 
sisted of reports upon church services, statements 
from experts such as the present Bishop of Truro, 
Lord Phillimore, Lord Halifax, Lord Hugh’ Cecil, 
Mr. J. T. ‘Tomlinson, several of the Bishops and 
many others. The expert witnesses representing 
the Anglo-Catholic point of view had every oppor- 
tunity of being heard, and they availed themselves 
fully of it. It does not seem possible that any material 
fact or argument which could support their con- 
tentions could have been overlooked or not presented 
to the Commission, and it was found many times 
that a case which appeared plausible enough when 
only one side was presented, fared badly under the 
close and critical cross-examination to which the 
witnesses were subjected. 

A very important part of the evidence received 
by the Commission was that relating to devotional 
manuals, of which a large number were put in; and 
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the Commission took notice of the character and 
teaching of these manuals, and devoted a section 
of their Report to them. One of these manuals re- 
ceived special attention, and the following is the 
account given of it in the Report of the Commission. 
It is the most comprehensive and the most extreme 
of those which were put in, and it is still in circula- 
tion. I obtained a copy this year from the publishers 
and found that it had reached the fifteenth edition 
and was in its eighty-third thousand. Besides giving 
the following summary of its contents, the Com- 
missioners say: “‘ We have difficulty in understand- 
ing how the author of ‘ Catholic Prayers for Church 
of England People,’ described by the present Bishop 
of London as ‘a thoroughly disloyal work,’ has 
been allowed to hold a licence in the diocese of 
London under successive Bishops without being 
required to withdraw the book from circulation; 
especially as that book contains, together with other 
matter described in paragraph 281 of our Report, 
the actual services for the use of which Bishop 
Ingram took proceedings that brought about the 
resignation of the Rev. H. M. M. Evans.” 

The following is a summary of the contents of 
the book, as given in the Report of the Commission: 


“ Catholic Prayers for Church of England People, 
6th Edition (21st thousand), 1904. The preface is 
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signed ‘ A.H.S.’; and the book is advertised by the 
publishers to be by the Rev. A. H. Stanton, Curate 
of St. Alban’s, Holborn. 

“This book contains (p. 38, etc.) a Communion 
Service. The title in the Prayer Book, * ‘The order of 
the Administration of the Lord’s Supper or Holy 
Communion ’ is changed to ‘ Mass and Holy Com- 
munion.’ A note is appended to this title which ex- 
plains the difference between Low Mass and High 
Mass, and instructs the reader, “ when you receive 
Holy communion to do so at a Low Mass.’ * High 
Mass is a Mass sung with music and grander cere- 
monies.’ ‘The form of service and private devotions 
which follow are adapted for the use both of those 
who intend to communicate and also of those who 
are ‘ hearing Mass.’ 

“The service is an English translation of the 
Roman (as distinguished from the Sarum) Ordinary 
and Canon of the Mass (including rubrical direc- 
tions), with the various parts of the Communion 
Service of the Prayer Book inserted here and there, 
incompletely and not always in their proper order. 
The Asperges (or service of sprinkling with holy 
water) and the Priest’s Preparation or Confiteor, 
both according to the Roman (as distinguished from 
the Sarum) Use, are given at the outset. An Introit 
follows, then the Gloria in Excelsis is introduced, to 
be used, if at all, either here or before the Benediction. 
Then the Lord’s Prayer, Collect, and Ten Command- 
ments are given, but within brackets, and with a 
notice that they ‘ may ’ be said ‘ at the chief Mass of 
the day.’ The Prayer for the King is omitted. After 
the Epistle and Gospel a Gradual is read; and 
prayers are said before the Gospel, which is followed 
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by the Creed. ‘Then follow the offering of the bread, 


the ceremonial mixing of the chalice, the offering of 
the chalice, and the washing of the celebrant’s hands, 
with the appropriate prayers translated from the 
Roman Missal. Returning to the Prayer Book, the 
Prayer for the Church Militant is introduced: then 
follow, printed in small type, the Short Exhortation, 
Confession, Absolution, and the Comfortable Words. 
But this direction is appended— If there be no 
Communion, the Exhortation, Confession, Absolu- 
tion, and Comfortable Words may be omitted, and 
the priest will say the Secret Prayers,’ etc. ‘Then the 
Prayer Book service is continued (with versicles in- 
terpolated) through the Sursum Corda, Preface, Ter 
Sanctus, and Prayer of Humble Access. The com- 
plete Canon of the Mass (so designated) is then in- 
troduced, with its elaborate series of ceremonial 
acts; but the Prayer of Consecration of the English 
Liturgy is substituted for the words of consecration 
in the Missal. Thus the English Consecration 
Prayer, adapted at one point in the words of con- 
secration to the Roman form, and with the interpo- 
lation of rubrical directions from the Roman Missal, 
is enveloped in the long succession of prayers and 
ceremonies constituting the Canon of the Mass. Its 
close connection with the prayers which follow in the 
Canon is marked by the omission of the ‘Amen.’ The 
directions for the manual acts contained in the 
English Prayer Book at the actual words of Institu- 
tion are omitted; but after the Canon the Roman 
ceremony of commixture is introduced, which in- 
cludes a ceremonial breaking of the Host. The 
priest’s Communion is accompanied by the prayers 
and ceremonies directed by the Missal. Then the 
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priest is directed to turn round and elevate a wafer 
and say, ‘ Behold the Lamb of God, behold Him 
Who taketh away the sins of the world.’ The latter 
half of the words of administration is omitted. ‘he 
consumption of the remaining elements and the 
ablutions follow immediately after the administra- 
tion (if any), according to the Roman use. The 
Lord’s Prayer and the first Post-Communion Collect 
in the Prayer Book follow. The alternative collect is 
omitted. The Gloria in Excelsis comes next, but 
with the direction that it be not said in Advent, Lent, 
and Masses for the Dead, and with a proviso that, 
when used, it may be said either here or ‘ at the 
beginning of the Mass according to the ancient use.’ 
The Benediction according to the Prayer Book is to 
be said, except in Masses for the Dead; and ‘ the 
Priest concludes the Mass by reading’ the Last 
Gospel, as directed in the Missal. 

“* The service assumes the presence and veneration 
of relics in or under the Altar, and contains prayers 
to the Blessed Virgin Mary and the saints. Adoration 
ot the consecrated elements is directed in accord- 
ance with the Roman rubrics. 

“It seems clear that a Communion Service con- 
ducted in accordance with this manual could not 
(save for the fact that the communicants, if there be 
any, receive in both kinds) be distinguished by the 
congregation from the Roman Mass in English, with 
which its ritual and to a great extent its language 
are substantially identical.” 


I may add to the above analysis that the book 
contains not merely prayers to the Blessed Virgin, 
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but two Litanies to her, one in Latin of the kind to 
be found in Roman Catholic books of devotion, in 
which she is addressed as 


Holy Mother of God 

Mother of Christ 

Mother of Divine Grace 

Mother of the Creator 

Mirror of Justice 

Seat of Wisdom 

‘Tower of David Pray for us 

Gate of Heaven 

Refuge of Sinners 

Queen of the most Holy Rosary 

Queen conceived without a stain, 
etc. 


The general character of the book may be judged 
by the foregoing analysis and extracts. Similar 
teaching, though expressed in more guarded lan- 
guage, was found ina large number of other manuals; 
but the Commissioners were unable to deal as fully 
with the subject as it deserved, since they were 
limited by their reference to what actually took 
place during Divine Service. But the significance 
of these manuals lies in the fact that, not only are 
they circulated by or with the encouragement of 
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the clergy, but that for the most part they are com- 
piled, edited, or written by clergy of the Church of 
England. 

Though their terms of reference did not admit of 
their dealing with questions of doctrine, as such, 
the Commissioners were made fully aware by means 
of the devotional and other manuals which were put 
before them, as well as by incidental references to 
sermons which occurred in the evidence of some of 
the witnesses, that behind the ritual excesses in the 
churches reported on there was a widespread propa- 
ganda of doctrinal teaching in the direction of Roman 
Catholicism, which in many cases fell little short of 
the full system. There is too much evidence to make 
denials of romanizing even plausible. The English 
Church separated from the Church of the Middle 
Ages by rejecting the Mass, Purgatory, the Con- 
fessional and all the ritual accessories by which they 
were accompanied. It was not the subtle and scarcely 
perceptible distinctions between the explanations 
of rival theologians or councils, but the things them- 
selves which were discarded. The Commissioners 
wrote that it was not their business to reconcile 
disavowals of Roman doctrine with the use of manuals 
in which that doctrine is expressed in the very terms 
used by the Church of Rome for the purpose. 

The most interesting part of the evidence given 
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in the minutes of the proceedings is undoubtedly 
that of the witnesses such as Lord Halifax, Lord 
Phillimore, Dr. Frere, now Bishop of 'Truro, Canon 
McColl and others who came before the Commis- 
sion to defend the position of those who are en- 
deavouring to deprive the National Church of its 
reformed character. They were subjected to a close 
cross-examination, and it is evident that they did 
not persuade the Commissioners of the soundness of 
their theories. The claim to the discovery of ‘‘ new 
light ’’ which, if it had been before the Judges in 
some of the Ritual suits, would have altered or 
modified their decisions, was completely shattered 
and many interesting Anglo-Catholic theories 
suffered shipwreck. An amazing amount of in- 
genuity was expended in the endeavour to show 
that under the Ornaments Rubric, the “‘ ornaments’”’ 
of the period before the Reformation, and by neces- 
sary consequence, the services in which they had 
been used, were still required by the law of the 
Church of England. But no ingenuity could explain 
away the solid historical fact that the men who com- 
piled the Prayer Book and who had to administer 
it did away with everything which would make 
possible the retention of what they called the popish 
Mass. From the time of the Second Prayer Book to 
a time long after the rise of the Oxford Movement 
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the Mass Vestments, incense, lights, wafers, reserva- 
tion and adoration of the Sacrament and the whole 
paraphernalia of medieval sacerdotal worship dis- 
appeared. It requires a vigorous type of credulity to 
believe that, when the Reformers and their succes- 
sors gave to the Church a Protestant Prayer Book 
and insisted that that Prayer Book “‘ and none other 
or otherwise ’’ should be used; and when for a period 
of over three hundred years no other service book 
was used and no one attempted to retain or revive 
the old ceremonies and ornaments, yet nevertheless 
these were not merely permissible, but were actually 
required by the law of the Church. The efforts to 
shake the grounds on which the Ridsdale and other 
cases had been decided by the Courts failed to con- 
vince the Commissioners. 

It is because the Commissioners were so fully in- 
formed as to what was taking place in churches 
throughout the country, and as to the theological, 
legal, historical, liturgical and other grounds on 
which the Ritualists defended their position, that 
their Report is of so much value. It is a document 
of less than eighty pages, and ought to be widely 
read. 

In the early part of the Report of the Com- 
mission reference is made to a claim advanced 
on behalf of the Bishops that their Lordships 
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had, as inherent in their office, the right to 
control the public services and to authorize 
additions and omissions. This alleged right, called 
the Jus Liturgicum, was claimed definitely by at 
least two Bishops; and many others, without going 
quite so far, considered it essential that they should 
exercise, or continue to exercise, some such.power. 
In the light of this claim we can understand 
why many Bishops licensed the use of incense, a 
practice so plainly illegal, immediately after the two 
Archbishops had so definitely decided against it. 
The Commissioners, however,’ made short work 
of such a claim. Their Report states: 


“There cannot, in our opinion, be any doubt 
that the Acts of Uniformity bind Bishops as well as 
other clergymen; and that the law does not recognise 
any right in a Bishop to override the provisions as to 
services, rites and ceremonies contained in those 
Acts. The question whether the law ought not to be 
modified so as to confer on the Bishops wider powers 
of authorisation, and also control, of public services, 
than any they at present possess, is an important one 
to which we shall! return at a later stage of our Re- 
port. At the present stage it is enough to say that, 
though Bishops have from time to time used a certain 
liberty of action with a view to relax the stringency 
of the Acts of Unitormity, it does not appear to us 
that there is any legal ground for assuming that, 
apart from statutory provision, the Bishop of a 
diocese has an inherent right to dispense the clergy 
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from observing the provisions of those Acts. Such 
an assumption would, in our opinion, be inconsistent 
with the constitutional relations of Church and State 
in England; and it seems reasonable also to hold that, 
on the principles of ecclesiastical order, the collective 
action of the Bishops assembled in the Convoca- 
tions of both Provinces, when in 1662 they appointed 
the use of the Prayer Bock, has precluded the claim 
of any individual Bishop to set aside or alter what is 
therein prescribed. The test of legality or illegality in 
the conduct of Divine Service must be applied 
without reference to any such claim.” 


It should be constantly borne in mind that the 
leading member of the Commission was the present 
Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Among the breaches of the law which have signifi- 
cance the Commissioners had evidence before them 
of the existence of the following, which they classify 
under three heads: 


Illegal practices : 

Vestments. Sanctus Bell. 
Confiteor and Last Incense. 

Gospel. Portable Lights. 
Ceremonial mixing of — Lights upon the 

the Chalice. Holy ‘Table. 
Wafers. Holy Water. 
Lavabo. Blessing of Palms. 
Hiding the Manual Tenebrae. 

Acts. Washing the Altars. 


The sign of the Cross. Paschal Candle. 
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Stations of the Cross. (i) Harvest Thanksgivings, 
Observance of Days not etc. 
appointed by the (ii) Black Letter Saints’ 
Prayer Book to be Days. 
observed. (iii) Days excluded from the 
Prayer Book kalendar. 


Illegal practices of a graver kind connected with the 
service of Holy Communion : 


Celebrations without Elevation. 
communicants, and Genuflexion. 
Children’s Eucharists. Hece Agnus Dei, etc. 
Use of the Canon of Reservation. 
the Mass. Mass of the Prae- 
Omission of the In- Sanctified. 
vitation. Benediction. 


Omission of the Creed 
and Gloria in Excelsis. 


Illegal practices as grave as the foregoing, wostly con- 
cerning (a) the Blessed Virgin Mary, (b) the 
Saints, (c) the Veneration of Images : 

Observance of days excluded from the Prayer 
Book kalendar, or introduced since the Reformation 
into the kalendar of the Church of Rome. 

Hymns to the Blessed Virgin Mary, and 

Intercessions of Saints; 

Veneration of Images; 

Veneration of Roods. 


From the practices of a graver kind mentioned 
above the Commissioners select the following for 
the severest condemnation: 
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The interpolation of the prayers and ceremonies 
belonging to the Canon of the Mass. 

The use of words ‘“‘ Behold the Lamb of God,” 
accompanied by the exhibition of a consecrated 
wafer or bread. 

Reservation of the Sacrament under conditions 
which lead to its adoration. 

Mass of the Prae-Sanctified. 

Corpus Christi processions with the Sacrament. 

Benediction with the Sacrament. 

Celebration of the Holy Eucharist with the intent 
that there shall be no communicant except the cele- 
brant. 

Hymns, prayers, and devotions involving invo- 
cation of, or confession to, the Blessed Virgin Mary 
or the Saints. 

The observance of the festivals of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and of the Sacred Heart. 

The veneration of images and roods. 


Their censure of these practices could hardly be 
expressed in stronger language. They write: 


‘These practices have an exceptional character 
as being marked by all the three following charac- 
teristics: (1) they are clearly inconsistent with and 
subversive of the teaching of the Church of England 
as declared by the Articles and set forth in the Prayer 
Book; (2) they are illegal; and (3) their illegality 
cannot with any reason be held to depend upon judg- 
ments of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, or to be affected by any view taken of the 
constitutional character of that tribunal. Any ob- 
servance of All Souls’ Day or of the festival of Corpus 
Christi which inculcates or implies ‘ the Romish 
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doctrine concerning Purgatory’ or transubstantia- 
tion falls under the same censure. ‘The arguments, 
based upon history and the usage of the Church 
before the Reformation, which have been urged 
before us upon many of the matters to which we 
have directed our attention, are, in the case of the 
practices to which we now refer, irrelevant. We desire 
to express our opinion that these practices should 
receive no toleration; and that, if Episcopal direc- 
tions for their prevention or repression are not com- 
plied with, the Bishops should take or permit coercive 
disciplinary action in the Church Courts for that pur- 
pose. Further, in the case of these practices, it is, in our 
opinion, unnecessary and undesirable to postpone pro- 
ceedings until the reforms which we have recommended 
in connection with the Final Court of Appeal in ecclesi- 
astical causes and the Diocesan and Provincial Courts 
can be carried into effect.” 

“These practices lie on the Romeward side of 
a line of deep cleavage between the Church of 
England and that of Rome.” 

“ It is obvious that irregularities (in this class) are 
far more serious than those comprised in the other 
two. ‘The only question that can properly arise as to 
them is not whether they can be sanctioned, but how 
they can most effectively be dealt with so as to be made 
to cease.” 


The Secretary of the Guild of All Souls, a Society 
one of whose objects is to promote the saying of 
Masses for the Souls in Purgatory, denied that the 


Guild held the Roman doctrine on the subject, on 
w hich the Commissioners comment: 
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‘Tt is not our duty to attempt to reconcile dis- 
avowals of Roman doctrine with the use of services 
and prayers which state that doctrine in the very 
terms which the Roman Church itself employs for 
the purpose of setting it forth. These services and 
prayers are, in our opinion, significant of teaching 
which is entirely inconsistent with the teaching of 
the Church of England.” 


In regard to the illegalities less grave though not 
insignificant, the judgment of the Commission is 
that “an accumulation of such practices in a service 
may, under certain conditions, have an aggregate 
effect which is more serious, and further removed from 
the standard of the Prayer Book and the type of 
worship inculcated by the Church of England, than 
the several practices taken singly would appear to 
have. In a large number of the Services of Holy 
Communion as to which evidence has been given, 
vestments, the Confiteor, illegal lights, incense, 
the Lavabo, the ceremonial mixing of the chalice, 
the wafer, a posture rendering the manual acts 
invisible, the sacring bell and the Last Gospel, 
are all or nearly all in use, and unite to change the 
outward character of the service from that of the 
traditional service of the Reformed English Church to 
that of the traditional service of the Church of Rome.” 

It will be seen from the evidence laid before the 
Commissioners and from their report thereon that 
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the complaints which had led to the appointment 
of the Commission were fully justified. And the 
further complaint that the extent to which the 
Ritualistic movement had spread was in a large 
measure due to the inaction or even in some cases 
the active assistance of the Bishops is also justified 
by the language of the Report, though the Com- 
missioners express themselves more guardedly on 
this point. But they describe the curious com- 
promises attempted by the Bishops in the endeavour 
to limit certain practices, incense for example, 
without actually forbidding it. Bishop Creighton 
appears to have sanctioned a non-ceremonial use 
of incense burning in a standing vessel. It being 
pointed out that “‘a standing vessel with incense 
burning in it, to which no legal objection could be 
taken, could not be kept alight throughout a celebra- 
tion, the Bishop, as a further compromise, allowed 
the vessel to be swung, so long as it was swung for 
the purpose of keeping the incense alight, and not 
for the purpose of censing persons or things during 
the service.”’ 

There were other compromises, such as limiting 
the use to great Festivals, but only a certain number 
of the clergy in the dioceses concerned agreed to 
them, and then only for the lifetime of the Bishop 
with whom the arrangement was made. It is obvious 
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that the Bishops only weaken their position by such 
agreements. There is no clear and definite principle 
underlying them, and a Bishop who gives his sanc- 
tion to such breaches of the law must find his hands 
very much tied when he tries to bring to book those 
who stand outside the compromise he proposes. 
The Commissioners pointed out that many services 
then coming into use, such as Veneration of the 
Cross, Corpus Christi processions with the Sacra- 
ment, and Benediction with the Reserved Sacrament 
were definitely checked by Bishop Creighton; and 
they say: “ The evidence appears to show that a 
similar obedience with regard to unauthorized 
interpolations into and omissions from the regular 
services might have been given had it been more 
firmly demanded.” 

The Commissioners in their Report note that the 
Bishops had in many cases themselves appointed 
the clergy against whom evidence had been given, 
and they write: 


“Our attention has been drawn in several in- 
stances to the fact that clergymen, as to whose con- 
duct of services just complaint has been made, have 
been collated to their present benefices by Bishops, 
with the result that grave irregularities, which might 
have been put down, have been continued. Such 
reasons as can be alleged in defence of these appoint- 
ments may be found in the evidence of the Bishops 
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concerned. We feel bound to express our regret that 
the advice of Archbishop ‘Temple has not always been 
acted upon, and advantage taken of a vacancy in a 
living in Episcopal patronage to put a stop to at least 
the graver irregularities in the conduct of public 
worship in the church of that parish.” 


They also say that the growth of ritual excess “ was 
in a considerable degree assisted by the inaction of 
the Bishops, especially in the Diocese of London.” 

But the gravest charge which the Commissioners 
make against the Bishops is to be found on p. 72 of 
the Report in the following words: 


“Some Bishops indeed have stated in their evi- 
dence that, disagreeing with the judgments in some 
of the well-known ritual suits, they regard them- 
selves as justified in existing circumstances in allow- 
ing the clergy to adopt or continue certain practices 
which those judgments declared to be illegal.” 


The Commissioners conclude their Report with 
ten Recommendations of which the following have 
special reference to the matters of Prayer Book 
Revision. 


THAT 1. The practices to which we have referred 
in paragraphs 397 and 398 of our Report, as 
being plainly significant of teaching repugnant 
to the doctrine of the Church of England and 
certainly illegal, should be promptly made to 
cease by the exercise of the authority belonging 
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to the Bishops and, if necessary, by proceedings 
in the Ecclesiastical Courts. 


. Letters of Business should be issued to the 
Convocations with instructions: (a) to consider 
the preparation of a new rubric regulating the 
ornaments (that is to say, the vesture) of the 
ministers of the Church, at the times of their 
ministrations, with a view to its enactment by 
Parliament; and (b) to frame, with a view to 
their enactment by Parliament, such modifica-. 
tions in the existing law relating to the conduct 
of Divine Service and to the ornaments and 
fittings of churches as may tend to secure the 
greater elasticity which a reasonable recognition 
of the comprehensiveness of the Church of 
England and of its present needs seems to 
demand. 


. In regard to the sanction to be given for the use 
of additional and special services, collects, and 
hymns, the law should be so amended as to give 
wider scope for the exercise of a regulative 
authority. 

This authority should be exercised within 
prescribed limits by the Archbishops and 
Bishops of both Provinces acting together for 
the sanction and regulation of additional and 
special services and collects in accordance with 
the teaching of the Holy Scriptures and the 
Book of Common Prayer, and for the forbidding 
of the use of hymns or anthems not in accord- 
ance with such teaching. 

The administrative discretion of individual 
Bishops within the several dioceses should be 
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used in conformity with such sanction and 
regulation. 


4. Bishops should be invested with power to re- 
fuse the institution or admission of a presentee 
into a benefice who has not previously satisfied 
the Bishop of the diocese of his willingness to 
obey the law as to the conduct of Divine 
Service and as to the ornaments and fittings of 
churches, and to submit to directions given by 
the Bishop in accordance with Recommenda- 
tion 3. 


The Royal Commission was a composite body 
representing a considerable variety of ecclesiastical 
and theological opinion, and its members were men 
of marked ability and of wide experience. Their 
Report must be judged as a whole. While it was 
unanimous, it shows evidences of the difficulty of 
accommodating divergent points of view. The 
Commissioners were unable to avoid seeing that, 
had the Bishops exercised their administrative 
powers more firmly and distributed their patronage 
more wisely, the evils which gave rise to the appoint- 
ment of the Commission would have been confined 
within comparatively narrow limits and within 
those limits could have been more easily dealt with. 
And yet, with some inconsistency, the Report sug- 
gests that the remedy lies in an increase of episcopal 
power: it is so difficult to get away from the cry 
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“Trust the Bishops.” It is twenty-two years since 
the report of this Commission was issued, and 
during that time the Romanizing movement has 
been steadily developing and increasing among 
the clergy. The Bishops have done little or nothing 
to check it, and in many cases have done much 
to promote it. The proposal to increase their 
powers does not therefore seem a very hopeful way 
out of the difficulty until at least they show more 
readiness to exercise the powers they at present 
possess. The Commission, however, did much for 
which we should be thankful. It placed on record 
the evidence, which could not thenceforth be dis- 
puted, that there was a widespread movement to 
bring the services and teaching of the Church of Eng- 
land into line with those of the Church of Rome, from 
the domination and doctrine of which the English 
Church freed herself at the Reformation. ‘The Com- 
mission exposed the baseless and often disingenuous 
character of the arguments on which this reactionary 
movement founded its defence; and it expressed in 
terse and unmistakable language the principle that 
the National Church is not a congregational body, 
where none but those who attend a particular parish 
church have an interest in its affairs, or in which 
the Nation as a whole has no concern. The Com- 
missioners wrote: 
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“ Tt does not follow that irregularities in the ser- 
vices in a church should be passed over because no 
habitual worshippers complain. Not only have all the 
parishioners a right to complain who might possibly 
attend if those services were differently conducted, 
but also the nation has a right to expect that in the 
national Church the services shall be conducted accord- 
ing to law.” 


rit 


Chapter VIII 


THE PROPOSALS FOR REVISION 


HE recommendations of the Royal Com- 

mission expressed in the first place the view 
that certain practices should be promptly made to 
cease. The following is the list: 


The interpolation of the prayers and ceremonies 
belonging to the Canon of the Mass. 

The use of the words “ Behold the Lamb of 
God,” accompanied by the exhibition of a con- 
secrated wafer or bread. 

Reservation of the Sacrament under conditions 
which lead to its adoration. 

Mass of the Prae-Sanctified. 

Corpus Christi processions with the Sacrament. 

Benediction with the Sacrament. 

Celebration of the Holy Eucharist with the intent 
that there shall be no communicant except the 
celebrant. 

Hymns, prayers, and devotions involving in- 
vocation of or confession to the Blessed Virgin 
Mary or the Saints. 

‘The observance of the festivals of the Assumption 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary, and of the Sacred Heart. 

The veneration of images and roods. 


Of these the Commissioners expressed their con- 
demnation in the strongest terms: “‘ We desire to 
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express our opinion that these should receive no 
toleration.” “‘ It is in our opinion unnecessary and 
undesirable to postpone proceedings” until the 
reform of the courts can be effected. “ They are 
unquestionably significant of doctrine condemned 
by the Church of England.” The Report contain- 
ing these words was signed by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury and by three Bishops. It was 
natural to expect that, if anything was to be done 
on the Report, a serious and combined effort would 
be made by the Bishops to put an end to practices 
so strongly, though not a whit too strongly, con- 
demned, before proceeding to the other recom- 
mendations. Such action would have given con- 
fidence in the intentions of the Bishops and would 
have lessened the fears which were generally ex- 
pressed regarding Prayer Book Revision. This was 
not, however, the course adopted. The Archbishop 
at once took steps to obtain the Letters of Business 
necessary to permit Convocation to embark on the 
consideration of revision. These were duly issued, 
and in November 1906 the Convocations met to 
deal with the matter. Anglo-Catholic interests are 
very strongly represented in Convocation, especially 
in the two Lower Houses, and it soon became evident 
that revision would become a battlefield on which 
every effort would be made to secure concessions 
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to that party and to resist every attempt to check it. 
The reports of the proceedings and the publication 
from time to time of instalments of the work, as it 
went on, showed that this view was well founded, 
and a very general alarm was felt by the public at 
the course which the matter was taking. The fluctua- 
tions of opinion, as shown by the discussions and 
the voting, were so marked that the Archbishop of 
Canterbury on one occasion had very earnestly to 
beg the Bishops to have some regard for the con- 
sistency of their House. At one stage in the Upper 
House of York some of the Evangelical Bishops 
agreed to the use of vestments on condition that 
they were to be white in colour and that the 
ceremonies of the Mass were to be forbidden. This 
was agreed to, and a resolution or a rubric ex- 
pressing it was drafted and carried. But, at a session 
held later on, the resolution was amended so that 
the concession of the vestments was retained, while 
the conditions which had been originally framed to 
secure it were removed. It is very important that 
this point should be noted, for it can be illustrated 
by other examples. For instance, the Eastward 
Position was made “not illegal’? by the combined 
effect of the Ridsdale and Lincoln Judgments, pro- 
vided that “the manual acts” were visible to the 
people; but there are very few of those who plead 
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the authority of the latter Judgment who observe 
the condition attached to it. And if the Reservation 
of the Sacrament is permitted under restrictions, 
however stringent, the practice will be adopted and, 
in course of time, the restrictions will be ignored. 
Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the Prayer 
Book Measure attaches no penalties to any violation 
of its provisions. If the clergy refuse to conform to 
the regulations, some of the Bishops who have given 
pledges to enforce them may take effective action; 
but if any Bishop refuses or neglects to act there 
are no means by which he can be compelled to do 
so, and we have no means of knowing how far their 
successors will feel bound by their actions. 

It would take too long to indicate the varying and 
fluctuating course which revision took during the 
time it was under discussion in the Houses of Con- 
vocation. But in view of the prominence which 
has been given to the question of Reservation, we 
will quote from one of the more important of the 
discussions devoted to it. In the Upper House of 
Canterbury on February 9th 1917, the Bishop of 
Oxford (Dr. Gore) moved a Resolution declaring that 
the Bishops adhered to the rubric on Reservation on 
which they had agreed as long before as 1911, and 
which had been at least twice since then issued to 
the Church in successive reports. The rubric is a 
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long one, but it may be quoted, since at that date 
Perpetual Reservation had not been proposed, or at 
least not adopted. The words in italics gave rise to 
much controversy: 


** But when the Holy Communion cannot rever- 
ently or without grave difficulty be celebrated in 
private, and also when there are several sick persons 
in the Parish desirous to receive the Communion 
on the same day, it shall be lawful for the Priest 
(with the consent of the sick person), on any day 
when there is a Celebration of the Holy Communion 
in the church, to set apart at the open Communion 
so much of the consecrated Bread and Wine as shall 
serve the sick person (or persons) and so many as 
shall communicate with him (if there be any). And, 
the open Communion ended, he shall, on the same 
day and with as little delay as may be, go and minis- 
ter the same. And, except where extreme sickness 
shall otherwise require, before he administer the 
Holy Sacrament, at least the parts of the appointed 
Office here named shall be used, namely, the General ~ 
Confession, the Absolution, and the Prayer ‘ We 
do not presume,’ etc., and, after the delivery of the 
Sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood with the 
appointed words, the Lord’s Prayer and the Bless- 
ing. And immediately thereafter any of the con- 
secrated elements that remain over shall reverently 
be consumed. If the consecrated Bread and Wine 
be not taken immediately to the sick person, they 
shall be kept in such place, and after such manner 
as the Ordinary shall approve, so that they be not 
used for any other purpose whatsoever. 'The Holy 
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Sacrament shall be taken to the sick person in such 
simple and reverent manner as the Ordinary shall 
approve. If any question arise as to the manner of 
doing anything that is here enjoined or allowed, it 
shall be referred to the Ordinary for his decision.” 


In the discussion on this, the Bishop of London, 
who said that he objected to Services of Exposition 
and Benediction with the Reserved Sacrament, 
asked why then should he hesitate to vote for the 
Resolution, and replied that it was because “he 
would have to pledge himself to allow no access 
whatever to the Blessed Sacrament when and where 
it was reserved for the sick,” and went on to say: 


““In the first place that had proved impossible. 
He quite admitted that they had started on the plan 
of Reservation for the sick with that idea. The 
Archbishop would remember with what care the 
speaker had reported that he went round to see 
those chapels for himself when there were only 
about eighteen in the Diocese, and that he had 
secured what he understood to be the wish of the 
Bishops of the Province that no one should enter 
the chapels except the priest who was to take the 
Sacrament to the sick. He frankly admitted now 
that the plan had broken down; it began to break 
down before the war, and the war had finished it; 
the tide of human grief and anxiety had been too 
great, the longing to get as near as possible to the 
Sacramental Presence of our Lord had been too 
urgent, and as he had ventured to say to some of 
their Lordships in private, so he said again to-day: 
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‘You might just as well have stood in Palestine in 
the path of 50,000 people who thought our Lord 
was in a certain house, as resist what is at least the 
same number of people who wish to lay their burden 
at His feet to-day.’ ” 


The Bishop of London’s testimony to the failure 
of his plan of refusing access to the Reserved Sacra- 
ment and yet permitting it to be reserved in the 
Church was confirmed by the Bishop of Salisbury, 
who at one time was a Suffragan Bishop in the 
London diocese. He said that he “ felt from the 
first, and he felt all along, the absolute futility of 
these restrictions.” This is plain speaking; it was, 
moreover, the outcome of long practical experience, 
and it confirms the conviction borne out by the 
history of the Anglo-Catholic movement that, while 
concessions will be accepted, the conditions will be 
ignored. 

In the same session the Bishop of Chelmsford 
(Dr. Watts-Ditchfield) put a very important point 
to the House. He said that he had before him 
“a little manual, largely circulated, dealing with 
the Exposition of the Blessed Sacrament, and in 
the preface to it he found these words: ‘“‘ May 
we not say of public worship, what Rome does 
to-day Canterbury will do to-morrow?’ When they 
had manuals circulated by the thousand of that 
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type, he asked whether it was wise for them to relax 
the rule such as was laid down in the proposed 
rubric. He had been asking himself the question: 
If he allowed Reservation in the open Church for 
the reasons that were alleged, then if in two years’ 
time Benediction was asked for, how could he re- 
fuse? Had he any ground on principle on which he 
could refuse? If he permitted the Blessed Sacrament 
to be reserved in the open church, and people were 
permitted to kneel in their private devotions before 
it, how could he limit or refuse if a priest came to 
him and said: ‘ My people come here making the:r 
devotions, saying their prayers before the Blessed 
Sacrament. I am their priest, their minister, can I 
not be their exponent, can I not speak in their name 
to God before the Blessed Sacrament, can I not 
have my public services with the Tabernacle door 
open?’ Where was the line of demarcation between 
what one would admit and what one would forbid? 
He had very carefully listened to the speech of the 
Bishop of London, and he could not help thinking 
when he sat down that almost every word he used 
in advocacy of Reservation in the open church 
might be equally used in regard to advocacy of 
public services and devotion before the Blessed 
Sacrament.” 

An interesting incident in connection with this 
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particular debate was that the subject for discussion 
had leaked out beforehand and a Memorial, signed 
by one thousand clergy and couched in the following 
terms, had been sent to each of the Bishops before 
they met: 


“'To the Most Reverend the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury and to the Right Reverend the Bishops of the 
Province. 

“It being understood that an attempt is about to 
be made to deny to the Faithful the right of access 
to the Reserved Sacrament for the purpose of de- 
votion, we the undersigned think it our duty to 
state our conviction that compliance with such a 
restriction cannot rightly be demanded and will 
not be given. However the restriction may be quali- 
fied or explained, it will be understood to involve 
a denial of the duty to give to our Lord the adoration 
which His Sacramental Presence demands whenever 
and wherever vouchsafed. And the circumstances 
of the English Church at the present time increase 
the sense of obligation which we should even other- 
wise feel to refuse acquiescence with such a risk.” 


The tone and substance of this Memorial afford 
only one more example of the determination of a 
body of men who have put aside the most solemn 
obligations, voluntarily undertaken, to allow nothing 
to stand in the way of their doing what they like. 

The debates on Revision were continued until in 
October 1919 the four Houses of Convocation had 
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agreed upon a Joint Report as a reply to the King’s 
Letters of Business. In the ordinary way, steps would 
probably have been taken to embody the scheme 
of revision suggested by the Report in an Act to be 
submitted to Parliament. But by that time the En- 
abling Act for establishing the National Assembly 
of the Church of England was well on its way and 
was in fact passed on December 23rd of the same 
year (1919). The Act had been so drafted that the 
Constitution of the Assembly could not be dis- 
cussed, and it is doubtful whether many members 
realized that they would have to vote ‘‘ aye” or 
“no ”’ on whatever measures the Assembly sent 
up for approval, without any power of amendment. 
This means that, if a measure contains certain 
objectionable features together with much that is 
desirable, Parliament has either to agree to the 
mischievous elements or to reject the whole. The 
first session of the Assembly constituted by the 
Act was held on the 30th June 1920; and on Novem- 
ber 18th, at the next session of the same year, a 
Committee was appointed to consider the proposals 
of the Convocations for Prayer Book Revision and 
to report. Their report, which was signed by the 
chairman only, was issued on May 27th 1922. It 
differed in some important respects from the pro- 
posals of Convocation which had been submitted 
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to them, but it was largely the same. A minority of 
five out of the nine lay members prepared and 
signed the following note, which was appended 
to it: 


“We regret that we are unable to concur with 
the majority of the Committee in approving of the 
proposed new rubrics to the Order for the Com- 
munion of the Sick (numbered 145 in the Schedule 
to the Report), which contemplate reservation of a 
part of the consecrated bread and wine and (in the 
event indicated) ‘further provision to meet the 
needs of the sick and dying.’ Notwithstanding the 
care with which those rubrics have been settled, we 
do not think that it is possible adequately to safe- 
guard the practice from abuse. We do not admit 
that the practice of reservation is either primitive 
or catholic; and we believe that the teaching associa- 
ted with it is not conformable to Holy Scripture.” 


The five signatories were—Sir Edward Clarke, 
Sir George King, Dr. Eugene Stock, Mr. Albert 
Mitchell and Mr. H. C. Hogan. 

This report was submitted to the Assembly for 
General Approval, and was then remitted to the 
separate Houses for discussion and amendment. 
After this the House of Bishops, in accordance with 
the Constitution, considered the amendments and 
drafted the book in its final form. Before, however, 
presenting it to the Assembly for Final Approval, 
the Bishops submitted it on February 7th last year 
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to Convocation for any suggestions it might wish 
to make. These were received and considered and, 
on March 2gth, the book in its final form was 
approved by large majorities. The next step was 
its presentation to the Church Assembly for Final 
Approval, which was given on July 6th 1927. The 
voting was: 
For Against 


Bishops 34 4 
Clergy 253 37 
Laity 230 92 

5t7 ESS 


These figures have naturally impressed people with 
what appears to be the strength of the demand 
on the part of the Church for the new book; but it 
must be remembered that the strongest episcopal 
pressure was exerted to secure this result and that 
the most frequently used and most effective argu- 
ment in the debate was that the book was purely 
optional, and would not be forced on any who did 
not want it. The majority, therefore, is not so surpris- 
ing. 

A question arises on the book which has not 
hitherto received the attention it deserves. In what 
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way does the Deposited Book meet the need for 
order and discipline out of which the whole ques- 
tion of Revision arose? ‘The Royal Commission, of 
which the Archbishop of Canterbury was a member, 
found a deplorable condition of anarchy and chaos 
in the Church. It found that there were in use a 
large number of illegal practices, any one of which 
by itself might not be of great importance, but which 
in combination “unite to change the outward 
character of the service from that of the traditional 
service of the Reformed English Church to that of 
the traditional service of the Church of Rome.”’ It 
also discovered that certain other practices were to be 
found of so grave a kind that the only question which 
could properly arise concerning them was how they 
could most promptly be made to cease. The proper 
order in which the recommendations of the Com- 
mission should have been dealt with would have 
been to take number one first, and to deal with the 
practices so strongly condemned as well as with 
those which changed the form of our services to 
that of the Church of Rome, before undertaking 
Prayer Book revision; but since the latter course 
was adopted, we have a right to expect that some 
cognizance of the matter should be taken by at least 
an explicit condemnation or prohibition of these 
things, either in the book or in the measure author- 
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izing it. In former revisions this was done in the 
Acts of Parliament by which the respective books 
were enjoined. For example, the Elizabethan Act 
of Uniformity provided that the minister should 
be bounden to say and use Mattins and Evensong, 
Celebration of the Lord’s Supper, etc., im such 
order and form as 1s mentioned in the said book, and 
none other or otherwise. ‘This Act is still part of our 
present Prayer Book, and hence the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York were able to dismiss the 
argument that omission of a ceremony is not equiv- 
alent to prohibition. They said: “‘ Whether omission 
is prohibition is not necessary for us to consider. 
But prohibition is prohibition, and nothing can be 
clearer than the words used in the Act of 1559, 
prohibiting the use of any ceremony not ordered 
in the Book.’’ (On Incense and Processional Lights, 
July 31st 1899.) And similarly explicit language 
was used in the last Act of Uniformity (1662). Now 
there is no such clear and precise direction or pro- 
hibition to be found in the Deposited Book or its 
accompanying measure, except in regard to Reser- 
vation. Indeed, the existing safeguard, the Uni- 
formity Act of 1559, has even been removed from 
the Deposited Book altogether. The Bishop of 
Chelmsford informed the Ecclesiastical Committee 
that “it forms no part of the Prayer Book.” He 
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cannot have examined either the original MS. of 
the Prayer Book, annexed to the Act of 1662, 
or, what would answer the purpose equally well, 
the lithographic reproduction of it published by the 
S.P.C.K. In the book annexed to the 1662 Act, 
the Elizabethan Act “‘ Primo Elizabethe” is set 
out in full, heads the table ‘‘ The Contents of this 
Book,” and is duly numbered “ 1.” It is surprising 
that the Bishop chosen to reply to the objections 
sent to the Ecclesiastical Committee should have 
been unaware of this fact. 

The Royal Commission moreover recommended 
the preparation of a new rubric in place of the much 
disputed Ornaments Rubric, which has been claimed 
to countenance nearly all that the ritualists have 
introduced. The claim has never been able to face 
any serious examination successfully either at the 
bar of history or of law; but the understanding of 
the rubric involves a complicated historical enquiry, 
and the Commissioners very sensibly suggested 
the removal of a source of much doubt by the sub- 
stitution of a new and explicit rubric. But this was 
not done. An additional rubric has been inserted, 
but the other has been left in, so that the confusion 
and difficulty to which it has given rise will remain; 
while the opportunity for removing one cause of the 
chaos in the Church has been deliberately rejected. 
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But the omission to provide a substitute for the 
Ornaments Rubric, or to make any condemnation 
of the errors in doctrine and practice which are 
leading so many of the clergy in a Romeward direc- 
tion, is not the only fault of the Deposited Book in 
this respect. By its actual provisions it gives encour- 
agement to them. I indicated some of the principal 
matters in a Statement which I sent to the Ecclesias- 
tical Committee and which will be found in the 
Appendix to this book. The replies to parts of that 
Statement by the Bishop of Chelmsford are super- 
ficial and have more the appearance of a debating 
society rejoinder than of any attempt seriously to 
consider the difficulties which have prevented me 
(and others) from extending to the new book the 
support which I wish it had been possible to give. 
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HEN the Deposited Book, after leaving the 

Church Assembly, came to the Ecclesiastical 
Committee, a great many statements were sent in to 
that Committee, giving reasons why it should not be 
sent on to Parliament for approval. These state- 
ments, apparently, ranged over a considerable area, 
though the greater part of the matters dealt with 
related directly or indirectly to the Communion 
Service. The Ecclesiastical Committee were greatly 
influenced by the majorities in the Church Assembly 
and the Convocations, as their Report shows. In- 
deed, they state that, as regards representations made 
to them by members of the Church of England, 
“‘ they themselves should be guided by the decisive 
conclusions of the Church Assembly,” though it was 
to consider independently the Measures of that 
Assembly that they were appointed. Moreover, they 
appear to some extent to have handed over the duty 
of examining the statements to the Bishop of Chelms- 
ford, whose lengthy letter in reply to them they 
print in full as a sufficient answer. I have referred 
elsewhere to the Bishop of Chelmsford’s letter. The 
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Ecclesiastical Committee accordingly passed the 
Measure on to Parliament, and it was debated in the 
House of Lords for three days, December 12th, 13th, 
and 14th, and in the Commons on December 15th, 
in a session lasting for eight hours. The House of 
Lords approved it by a large majority—153 votes; 
but it is not, I hope, disrespectful to say that many 
of the votes given in its favour were votes of confi- 
dence in and respect for the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, rather than in favour of the Book. The 
House of Commons rejected it by a majority of 
thirty-three, many of the Members having listened 
attentively to the debate in the Lords. It has been 
said that the House of Commons was carried away 
by a wave of emotion, and that the votes against the 
Measure were given under a misapprehension as to 
its real character. There is no truth in this. In no 
case in my experience has the House of Commons, 
as a whole, been more fully informed as to a matter 
from both sides, than they were in this. The advo- 
cates of the Measure, especially the Bishops, had 
for months beforehand almost a monopoly of the 
correspondence columns of many of the most widely 
read newspapers, and their letters were closely fol- 
lowed by Members of Parliament who received, 
besides, daily through the post, statements, argu- 
ments and appeals for and against the Measure. The 
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subject was moreover discussed privately by Mem- 
bers in the House and elsewhere, and meetings of 
Members both of the Lords and Commons were 
respectively addressed by both Archbishops. Nor do 
I remember a case where Members of Parliament 
felt so keenly the responsibility which rested upon 
them, or were so anxious to discharge it aright. I 
myself had no desire to stand in opposition to the 
Archbishops and the majority of the Bishops of my 
own Church. But, in common with many of my 
fellow Churchmen both in the House of Commons 
and outside, I was convinced that the Deposited 
Book was wrong in principle; that it would work 
badly in practice; and that it would neither promote 
peace, nor secure order in the Church. At the risk of 
repetition, I will summarize the reasons which led 
me, and others with me, to this conclusion. 

Let it be remembered that the whole matter arose 
out of the Report of a Royal Commission which 
found that there was a strong and active movement 
in the Church to introduce teachings and practices 
which were entirely contrary to those of the Church 
of England, which in fact lay ‘‘ on the Romeward 
side of a line of deep cleavage between the Church 
of England and that of Rome.” It was the first 
recommendation of the Commission that these 
practices should be promptly made to cease; and the 
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whole of its recommendations were designed to that 
end. It contemplated and advised more elasticity in 
the law relating to Divine Service, but the whole 
tenor of the Report is that an end should be put to 
this Romeward movement. Now except in one 
instance—that of special services in connection with 
the Reserved Sacrament—in what way does the 
Deposited Book offer any check to it? It neither 
prohibits nor condemns the accumulation of cere- 
monial acts or things which “‘ unite to change the 
outward character of the service from that of the 
traditional service of the Reformed English Church 
to that of the traditional service of the Church of 
Rome.” On the contrary, it introduces the Mass 
Vestments, the wafer, the Eastward Position, and the 
mixed chalice. So far from prohibiting “‘ hymns and 
prayers involving invocation of the Virgin Mary,” 
it introduces special Collects, Epistles and Gospels 
for three additional festivals of the Virgin Mary, not 
at present observed in the Church of England, and 
would appear to give an impetus and not a check 
to the alarming growth of Mariolatry. 

It cannot be said to discourage ‘‘ Reservation of 
the Sacrament under conditions which lead to 
adoration,” for it provides that in the cases where 
Reservation is permitted, the Reserved Sacra- 
ment shall be kept in an ‘‘ aumbry ”’ or safe in the 
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Church itself; and any person worshipping in the 
Church who sincerely believes that Christ, under the 
forms of Bread and Wine, is present in the aumbry, 
will be compelled in conscience to offer adoration. 
Nor are we without guidance as to how this will 
work our in practice, for in 1926, while the subject 
was yet pending, the Chancellor of the Diocese of 
Liverpool, guided by his Bishop, granted a faculty 
for an aumbry with a light burning before it in St. 
Luke’s Church, Southport. There is, I am informed, 
a kneeler in close proximity to this aumbry. It has 
been stated on many occasions that the Bishops are 
acting together in regard to the regulations and other 
arrangements concerning Reservation. If they, as a 
body, have agreed upon the use of a lighted lamp 
before the Sacrament when thus reserved, they are 
in fact inviting adoration of it. If they are not acting 
together and the action of the Bishop of Liverpool 
is personal and independent of the episcopate as a 
whole, then what assurance can we feel that other 
Bishops may not permit other additions of a 
similar kind which will yet further encourage 
adoration. The deposited Book does not condemn 
“‘ the use of the words ‘ Behold the Lamb of God,’ 
accompanied by the exhibition of a consecrated 
wafer or bread.” Far from it, for it introduces im- 
mediately before the Prayer of Consecration the 
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words “ Blessed is He that cometh in the Name of 
the Lord ” (the italics are mine). In the prayer itself, 
it introduces the words that, by the operation of the 
Holy Spirit, the Bread and Wine “ may be unto us 
the Body and Blood ” of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
The priest is enjoined to say before the act of Com- 
munion ‘‘ Draw near and receive the Body of our 
Lord Jesus Christ,” and after it “‘ Having now by 
faith received the precious Body and Blood of 
Christ, let us give thanks.” 

In the First Prayer Book of Edward VI there was 
a rubric directing that the words in the Consecration 
Prayer should be said “‘ without any elevation or 
showing the Sacrament to the people.” But, though 
the Deposited Book goes back to the First Prayer 
Book in many respects, it does not in this; and the 
omission is not without significance. If we take the 
foregoing points together, it will be seen that the 
feeling which prompts the use of the words “‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God ” in connection with the holding 
up of a wafer is rather encouraged by the changes 
than otherwise; and the introduction of the Collect 
for Corpus Christi Day from the Roman Missal is 
a yet further encouragement. 

In the Calendar, the introduction of the ‘‘ Com- 
memoration of all Souls,” a festival from the Roman 
Calendar which is rooted in the Romish doctrine of 
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Purgatory, taken in conjunction with the provision 
for Requiem celebrations, really Requiem Masses, 
goes a long way to re-establish the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory in the English Church. ‘The Calendar is more- 
over an illustration of the fact that the new Prayer 
Book is not, as is claimed by some of its supporters, 
a bringing up to date of the old one. In it there are 
some twenty-nine names or commemorations not in 
our present book, the great majority of them taken 
from the Roman Calendar; but the latest of these is 
“* Catherine of Siena, Virgin, 1380,” i.e. towards the 
end of the fourteenth century. Anskar of Sweden is 
added and Pope Leo the Great, Anthony of Egypt, and 
Bernard of Clairvaux; but no single name connected 
with Reformation or post-Reformation times: not 
Cranmer, whose work in the main the Prayer Book is, 
nor William Tyndale who gave us the first printed 
English New Testament, nor Ridley, nor Latimer 
whose names are more familiar to and better known 
by English Churchpeople than the pre-Reformation 
saints and worthies who are recorded. It is, too, very 
remarkable that among medieval names that of John 
Wycliffe, the first translator of the Bible into English, 
who was of the same century as Catherine of Siena, 
has been left out. But John Wycliffe was excom- 
municated by the Pope and, with reunion in view, it 
might not have done to add his name. 
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There is one other matter of omission, to which 
reference has been made on an earlier page, that 
should not be left out of sight. The Act of Uniformity 
of Elizabeth (1559) has been left out of the Deposited 
Book altogether. The Act is a part of the present 
Prayer Book, it is the only witness to the fact that 
it is based on the Second and not the First Book of 
Edward VI, and it provides the only place where the 
prohibition of any other forms of Service, or manner 
of using it but that enjoined, is to be found. It would 
be possible to extend considerably these strictures on 
the new book, but enough has been said to show 
that the opposition to it is a reasoned one. The 
changes made are not based upon Holy Scripture. 
Many of them are quite contrary to its spirit and 
teaching. 

How will such a book bring peace or unity in the 
Church? The very provision of an alternative 
Communion Service will only stereotype division 
and afford an occasion of strife and dissension in 
every parish. And how will the Bishops be able to 
do more than in the past to secure obedience to their 
directions? 'There are no additional powers for en- 
forcement, nor any penalties for persistent disobe- 
dience provided in the Measure. The Bishops are to 
rely, not on legal proceedings, for several of them 
have already said that they do not contemplate such 
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action, but on reasonable suasion or fatherly ad- 
monition. But they would not have us assume that 
these methods have not already been used by them; 
and, if they have, there has been no apparent result. 
It is the contumacious who have given life to the 
ritualistic. movement, and who have set the pace 
at which it has advanced; and they have given 
notice beforehand that they will continue to be 
contumacious. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that Members of 
Parliament, who had informed themselves on the 
subject, should have voted against the Measure. 
That their decision has been popular throughout the 
country is very evident. It is to be regretted that the 
Bishops have not recognised this and taken account 
of it. They have, however, persuaded themselves 
that the vote on December 15th was given under a 
misapprehension, and that the Members who voted 
against the Measure did not properly understand 
the character and meaning of the new book. It would 
have been the better course had the matter been 
allowed to rest for a time until the heat and excite- 
ment which the rejection of the Measure caused had 
subsided, so that it could be considered in a calmer 
and more deliberate atmosphere. The Archbishops 
and Bishops however decided otherwise, and at once 
began what can only be called a campaign against the 
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House of Commons. The adverse votes of Welsh, 
Scotch and Irish Members were censured, though it 
was noticeable that, in his speech in the House of 
Lords, the Archbishop of Canterbury cited two 
eminent Scottish theologians and a distinguished 
Wesleyan Methodist divine, none of them members 
of the Church of England, in support of the book. 
And, if we are to be narrowed down in this way, it 
has not yet been shown that, of the English Members 
who voted, there was a majority of members of the 
Church of England in its favour. A week after the 
rejection of the Measure the Archbishops of Canter- 
bury and York issued a statement saying that “‘ as 
the decision of the House of Commons seemed to be 
influenced by certain avoidable misunderstandings, 
the Bishops could not take the responsibility of 
accepting that decision as final,’ and that the 
Measure would shortly be re-introduced “‘ with such 
changes, and such changes only, as might tend to 
remove misapprehensions and to make clearer and 
more explicit its intentions and limitations.” The 
Bishop of St. Albans, in a sermon in St. Albans’ 
Cathedral, stated that ‘‘ the atmosphere in the House 
of Commons ” on December 15th “ from start to 
finish was not of that calm, deliberate and patient 
consideration which the Church or the nation had a 
right to expect. It was difficult to be patient or 
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charitable, but patient and charitable they simply 
must be.”’ He also said that “‘ the whole thing, if it 
were not so desperately serious for the life of the 
Church and Nation, would be utterly ludicrous.” 
The Bishop of Southwark said that it was “‘ the most 
humiliating blow the Church had received since the 
days of the Long Parliament,” and “ any attempt on 
the part of Parliament to overrule the Church on 
spiritual matters would be met with uncompromising 
resistance,” although it was only by such action on 
the part of Parliament that the Reformation, and the 
peaceful and orderly Reformation, of the Church has 
ever been made possible. The Bishop of Ripon 
described the vote in the House of Commons as a 
“tragedy ”’ at which he was “‘dazed and bewildered,” 


¢ 


and ascribed it to ‘‘ ignorance, suspicion and the 
spirit of faction.”’ The Bishop of Gloucester, in the 
January number of his Diocesan Magazine, wrote 
“the position is serious, how serious those who have 
brought it about entirely fail to realise’’; and, after 
indicating the limited character of the changes 
which would be made in response to the challenge 
of Parliament, went on to say that, if this failed, it 
would be “‘ necessary for the Church to act entirely 
This apparently 
means that the decision of Parliament is to be 


ignored if it fails to pass the amended Measure. But 


on its own spiritual authority.” 
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it was the same Bishop of Gloucester who, on 
November 5th 1923, wrote to The Times: 


“ It is difficult to conceive a more complete failure 
in statesmanship than the proposal to stereotype 
the two parties in the Church of England by allow- 
ing disunion in exactly the service in which most of 
all we should be united ”’; 


and, preaching at Westminster in July 1925, he said 
that ‘‘ unity could only be attained by the accept- 
ance of one national rite.”” The Bishop is now upset 
because the House of Commons refused to commit 
itself to what, less than five years ago, he described 
as “‘a complete failurein statesmanship.”’ The Bishop 
of Durham, who described the Evangelical party as 
‘an army of illiterates, generalled by octogenarians,”’ 
and whose recent writings furnish many similar 
flowers of speech, has published a book embodying 
some of these, to which in the Preface he has added 
many like words. This work is entitled “‘ The Book 
and The Vote,” and in it he writes: “‘ It is vital to 
the efficiency of the Church as a spiritual society 
that it should repudiate once and for all the claim 
implicit in the House of Commons.” He also writes 
** Nonconformity is Protestant to the backbone; and 
‘ Corybantic Christianity’ adds a certain fervour 
to the unimaginative Fundamentalism of popular 
Protestantism. Thus the Protestant party is strong 
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in the constituencies and vocal in the House of Com- 
mons.” If the constituencies mean the nation, that 
they are strongly Protestant is all the justification the 
House of Commons needs for its action. 

The amended book, ‘‘ the same book” we are 
told again and again, is now before us for considera- 
tion; and the question is whether the amendments 
are such as to justify a reversal of the vote of 
December 15th last. Let it be admitted that on the 
whole the changes are changes for the better. Prayer 
for the King is made an integral part of the Sunday 
services; the “‘ Black Rubric” is inserted in the 
Alternative Communion Service; the Bishops’ 
power of making new rubrics is dropped; the regu- 
lations regarding the Reserved Sacrament are more 
explicit and are embodied in the book itself; the 
clergyman has to inform his Parochial Church 
Council of his intention to do so before he makes 
any change in the services and, if desired, must once 
a month provide a Communion Service after the 
manner of the present (1662) Prayer Book. All these 
are improvements; but, as the Bishops have told us, 
they are no more than what was implicit in the 
former book: they do not touch the vital and essen- 
tial matters which have aroused the opposition that 
led to its defeat. 

The amended book has passed the Church As- 
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sembly; but the majority in its favour fell from 384 
in July last to 243 in April of the present year, a drop 
of 141. The Bishops have, ever since December, 
been exerting themselves to the utmost to urge 
Churchpeople to work energetically in pressing their 
representatives in Parliament to vote for the 
amended Measure. The Episcopal campaign in 
favour of the book has been unceasing, and, in spite 
of it, the Church Assembly vote dropped so largely. 
It does not seem certain that the changes made are 
as real as they appear, at least so far as they concern 
the supposed concession to the laity in respect of 
changes in the services. The Bishop of St. Albans 
said, in the Church Assembly in April, that the word 
“inform” in the rubric directing that the incumbent 
shall inform his Parochial Church Council before 
making changes, must not be taken as meaning 
“obtain the consent of.” To make this clear he used 
an illustration which is more characteristic than 
graceful: “If I ‘inform’ a man that he is a silly 
fool, that does not mean that I am asking his 
assent to the proposition.” We know then how 
the rubric will be understood, at least in the 
Diocese of St. Albans; and, if we may judge 
from the extraordinary service for the consecra- 
tion of a Convent Chapel at London Colney last 
October, we can hardly look for great strictness in 
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interpreting the other rubrics in that Diocese. A 
report of the service, abridged from the Herts Adver- 
tiser, is given in the Appendix, as it affords an indi- 
cation, mutatis mutandis, of the kind of service with 
which some Bishops of the Church of England 
associate themselves. 

The assurances of the Bishops and an examination 
of the amended book show that it is the same book 
as that which was rejected by the House of Com- 
mons on December 15th. The Bishop of London 
said beforehand that it would be “ the same book.” 
He subsequently wrote, in a letter to The Times, 
‘“‘there is no alteration whatever in principle 
between the Book as amended and the Deposited 
Book,”’ and the Archbishop of York, in the York 
Diocesan Gazette for April, wrote: “ None of the 
few amendments in the present Measure makes any 
real change in the contents of the Book.” There 
does not, therefore, seem to be any reason why 
Parliament should reverse a decision given with full 
knowledge and a complete sense of responsibility. 
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THE ISSUES AT STAKE 


HE question to which the Prayer Book con- 

troversy ultimately and unavoidably leads is 
whether the work of the Reformation shall be undone, 
and the nation and the Church robbed of the bene- 
fits which followed in its train, by the disloyalty of a 
section of the clergy assisted, as they have been, by 
the inaction or even in some cases the connivance of 
the Bishops. The ordinary man may not be able to 
expose the sophistries or to enter into the theological 
refinements by which the issue has been obscured, 
but he knows that there is a real difference between 
the Church of England and the Church of Rome; 
that at the Reformation the laity were called in to 
put an end to the claim of the Bishops and clergy 
that they alone had the right to determine matters of 
doctrine; and that the Mass and the Confessional 
were then rejected; and he can see for himself that 
these things are being revived to an extent that 
makes it difficult for any but an expert to see any 
difference between the services of the Roman Church 
and those conducted in hundreds of parishes in the 
Church of England. What does all this mean but 
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that the work of the Reformation is being undone 
and that Parliament is being asked to legalize in 
great part the process by which it is being effected, 
for it is demonstrable that the Deposited Book does 
this. Father Woodlock, a well-known and learned 
Jesuit priest, says of it: “ Let us now examine the 
changes made in the Alternative Communion Office. 
These changes are radical and they seem to me to 
make the new Office a definite approach to the 
Catholic Mass. . . . In the Alternative Order in the 
Revised Book, certain prayers have been introduced 
which include elements previously lacking and which 
seem to me definitely to bring the service in line 
with the Mass. These new prayers, introduced it is 
to be noted after the consecration words, ‘ This is 
my Body, this is my Blood,’ express an oblation of 
the consecrated bread and wine; they also speak of 
‘this our sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving ’ in a 
new context by putting the words between the Con- 
secration and Communion, and they contain a prayer 
for the remission of sins in connection with the 
oblation of the consecrated elements. These prayers, 
introduced in this part of the service, would seem to 
be reasonably and sufficiently patient of a sacrificial 
and propitiary interpretation which is entirely absent 
from the 1559 and 1662 Order. . . . Anglo-Catho- 
lics who believe in the Catholic doctrine of the Mass, 
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should recognize how much they have gained in this 
new Office, and if they are worried at the position of 
the prayer to the Holy Ghost, they may comfort them - 
selves with the thought that the Catholic Church 
approves the liturgies of the East which are imitated 
in this feature of the Permissive Alternative Order.” 

These are explicit statements by one who is com- 
petent to judge, and if he goes on to say that the 
words are also capable of being interpreted in an 
Evangelical sense, he adds: “* But what the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury calls ‘ the emphasis’ would 
seem to be on the Anglo-Catholic view.” As if to 
give further point to the fact that the Anglo-Catholic 
movement, to which the Deposited Book makes such 
large concessions, is a movement away from the © 
Reformation and towards Rome, the Report of the 
“Conversations” held at Malines with a view to 
re-union with Rome has lately been published. I had 
a correspondence with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
on the subject in 1924, and, as the letters are given in 
the Appendix to this book, I need not repeat what I 
then wrote. It is important, however, to note that 
Bishop Gore, one of the two members nominated 
by the Archbishop, had in one of his many writings, 
** Orders and Unity ” stated that “‘ the slow evidence 
of experience ”’ had taught mankind that “‘ there was 
something fundamentally wrong about the Reforma- 
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tion movement; ”’ that the Reformers were in “‘ re- 
bellion ”’ against a law of Divine authority. With the 
negotiations in such hands, the conclusions arrived 
at follow as a matter of course. The Report now pub- 
lished justifies the anxieties which were widely felt 
in regard to the Archbishop’s action. It states, for 
example, that “ The Church is a living body under 
the authority of the bishops as successors of the 
Apostles: and from the beginnings of Church history 
a primacy and leadership among all the bishops has 
been recognized as belonging to the Bishop of Rome. 
Nor can we imagine that any reunion of Christen- 
dom could be effected except on the recognition of 
the primacy of the Pope.” 

The following passage from the Report is of 
interest as showing that the arguments used by 
Newman in Tract XC (though naturally enough the 
name of Cardinal Newman would not be introduced) 
and by Bishop Forbes and Dr. Pusey, which so misled 
the Rev. H. M. M. Evans when Vicar of St. Michael’s, 
Shoreditch, are still being used to justify those who 
retain office in the Church, while holding the doc- 
trines which its Articles were drawn up to condemn. 


““ From explanations given to us, it is clear that 
the Thirty-nine Articles of Religion are not the 
insurmountable obstacle in the way of an under- 
standing between the two Churches which the 
Roman Catholics had feared might be the case. In 
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fact, some Anglican theologians believe that those 
Articles are susceptible of an interpretation which 
would reconcile them with the teaching of the Council 
of 'T'rent.”’ 

It is not surprising that, as Lord Halifax informs 
us, the Archbishop of Canterbury desired that the 
publication of this Report should be delayed until 
the Prayer Book Measure had been submitted to 
Parliament. On the subject of the Thirty-nine 
Articles, I notice that in his recent book the Bishop 
of Durham, after quoting James Anthony Froude’s 
reference to the Thirty-nine Articles as “‘ cracked 
and strained by three centuries of evasive ingenuity,” 
tells us that “ that venerable standard, in spite of 
its considerable merits, is really of small value as a 
statement of belief, and of no value at all as a pro- 
tection against the distinctive errors of the modern 
epoch.” The particular error of the modern epoch, 
which is principally responsible for the present 
controversy, is not the introduction of fresh here- 
sies, but the revival of errors which have been con- 
demned long ago; and neither the Thirty-nine 
Articles nor any others would be a protection against 
men who are willing to sign them in some “ non- 
natural ”’ sense devised by themselves. The Bishop 
of Durham is not reassuring when he tells us, in the 
same book, that ‘‘ English folk now look with kindlier 
and more discerning eyes on that wonderful 
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Medieval Church, of which the artistic and archi- 
tectural monuments are now universally regarded 
as the nation’s choicest treasures. . .. Ritual, 
vestments and ornate ceremonial are no longer so 
offensive to the English conscience as they once 
were. . ... Modern notions of seemliness are re- 
volted by the naked severity of Protestant worship,” 
and goes on to say that “‘ an ideal Revision of the 
Prayer Book . . . would recover the treasures of 
ancient piety which were lost in the storms of the 
Reformation.”” This is a change from what we at 
one time heard from the Bishop of Durham, and 
the change of attitude indicates one of the dangers 
to which the Church will be exposed if the Revised 
Prayer Book passes into law. There is no finality 
about it. The Revision Committee of the Church 
Assembly expressly stated: 

‘* From what has been said it will be seen that we 
do not claim finality for our work. Indeed we have 
clearly indicated that further revision not only may, 
but will, be needed in the future.” 

And the Bishop of Winchester, writing in his 
** Diocesan Magazine,” said: 

“The proposals are experimental. ‘That is, we 
hope that after a period of testing—it may be five 
years, it may be twenty-five—there may be a final 


revision resulting in one fixed and complete book. 
But we want leave to experiment now.” 
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The Attorney-General, speaking at the last session 
of the Church Assembly, said that the Deposited 
Book had been described as “‘a milestone,” and 
pertinently asked: ‘‘ A milestone to what?” The 
changes already made show the direction it is ex- 
pected that ‘‘ further revision ”’ will follow, and the 
Malines incident confirms the expectation. The 
Deposited Book, while it definitely brings our 
services more into line with the Mass, just as defi- 
nitely places a barrier between the Church of Eng- 
land and our separated brethren of the Free Churches. 
The ideal of reunion is one which we all have, or 
ought to have, at heart; but we should seek it first 
with those who are with us in heart and mind in 
the defence and proclamation of the Gospel of 
Christ, and any rapprochement with the Church of 
Rome would put this off indefinitely. Archbishop 
Benson, writing in 1895 to the Bishop of St. 
Andrews, said: ‘‘ How narrow the purview of re- 
union with Rome is—especially when one realizes 
that it means excluding the chief part of Christen- 
dom.”’ It is not sufficiently understood how narrow 
and exclusive Romanism and Anglo-Catholicism 
are, or that to lead the Church of England in the 
direction of either would not make for compre- 
hensiveness but rather the reverse. The Church 
Times put the matter from the Anglo-Catholic point 
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of view with perfect openness when, in a leading 
article (July 11th 1924), it said: 

“The work of the Tractarians will be concluded 
when the Church of England as a whole has returned 
to its Catholic allegiance. That great end will be 
reached when the Anglo-Catholic party is a majority 
and not a minority..... We are not moved to 
admiration by the much-vaunted comprehensive- 
ness of the Church of England. Our hearts do not 
rejoice when we find Catholic Faith taught and 
Catholic practice observed in one church, while, in 
the next, mystical significance is attached to Morn- 
ing Prayer and Communion services are held in the 
evening, and in the next a Modernist preacher sneers 
at the story of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrec- 
tion. Again let us be realists. When the Catholic 
influence prevails in the Church of England there 
will be no toleration for Modernism, and the ex- 
treme Evangelical will be far happier with his Free 
Church brethren.” 

There is one thing with regard to the Anglo- 
Catholic movement which is kept out of sight as a 
rule, and that is its complete failure. It has failed to 
make out its case at the bar of history, in the courts 
of law, at informal hearings of expert evidence by 
Archbishops and Royal Commissions, in theological 
discussions, and in the attempt to win the people of 
this country. There is hardly a case parallel to theirs 
where so much organized energy has been expended 
as they have put out in the last half century. With 
the aid of theological colleges devoted to their in- 
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terest they have made a deep impression upon the 
clerical body, which is rapidly, as much by reason 
of fashion as of solid conviction, becoming indoctrin- 
ated with Anglo-Catholic ideas. And what is the 
result of all this after fifty years? The Official Year 
Book of the Church of England gives in part the 
answer so far as statistics go, and the mournful 
preface to a recent issue of Crockford’s Clerical 
Directory tells the same tale. There is a most alarm- 
ing decline in the number of candidates for ordina- 
tion, so much so that the editor of ‘‘ Crockford ”’ 
tells us that in a few years it will be impossible for 
the Church tocarry on, unless this decline is arrested. 
There is a steady decline in the number of the candi- 
dates for Confirmation and of Sunday School 
scholars; and everywhere there is the cry that people 
are ceasing to attend Church. The Anglo-Catholic 
organs in moments of frankness admit that the 
movement has not yet succeeded in capturing the 
laity. The evidence of Church attendances bears out 
this view. Some years ago a daily newspaper took a 
census of attendance at places of worship in the 
Metropolitan area. An analysis of the figures showed 
that the twenty-one parish churches of an Evan- 
gelical character which had the largest attendances 
had twice the number of worshippers that the 
twenty-one Anglo-Catholic Churches with the largest 
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attendances could show; and another census would 
reveal a similar result to-day. To take an example of 
another kind: the Diocese of London is probably 
more permeated by Anglo-Catholic influences than 
any other, and yet, when the elections to the Church 
Assembly came to depend on the numbers on the 
Electoral Rolls, that is, of avowed Church people 
and not on a basis of population, the representa- 
tion of the Diocese in the Assembly fell from 
39 to 17, a drop of 22 representatives. It is 
necessary to refer to matters like these because the 
spread of Anglo-Catholicism among the clergy has 
given the impression that the Evangelicals are a 
feeble and moribund folk, for the most part elderly 
and idle, or,asthe Bishop of Durham says, illiterates 
led by octogenarians. They nevertheless support the 
largest foreign Missionary Society in the world and a 
great host of other Church Missions at home and 
abroad; and they are the principal support of such 
interdenominational Societies as the Bible Society, 
the London City Mission, the China Inland Mission, 
the Religious Tract Society; and their parochial 
work need fear no comparison with that of any 
other school of thought in the Church of England. 

The size of the majorities voting in the Diocesan 
Conferences, as well as in the Church Assembly, 
has, however, given the impression that the laity of 
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the Church are overwhelmingly in favour of the 
Deposited Book, in fact that they “‘ demand ”’ it; 
and Parliament is, therefore, urged to grant the 
demand. But, when we examine the case of the 
Diocesan Conferences and find that in addition to 
the Bishop of the Diocese, who is in the chair, 
there were usually two selected speakers to move 
and second the approval of the book, with no 
arrangements for opponents who had to take their 
chances in the discussion and often had only five 
minutes each, we are led to the conclusion that the 
vote is little more than the verdict of a jury which 
had only heard one side. Even then, just on half the 
total number of voters abstained from voting. And 
the most popular appeal in the Assembly was that 
we ought to support the Book because no one would 
have it forced on him. Votes given for a book which 
the voter himself never intends to use, though he 
doesn’t like to prevent others if they want it, are 
not signs of enthusiastic support. 

The House of Commons has been threatened 
with a demand for Disestablishment if the Book is 
again rejected by Parliament. The Bishop of Dur- 
ham has expressed this with characteristic clearness 
and force, and a few of the other Bishops, though 
with less confident utterance, have followed his 
lead. For my own part, I am convinced that the 
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passing of the revised Prayer Book would be more 
likely than its rejection to lead to Disestablishment. 
There has, however, been very little response any- 
where to suggestions of this kind. Very few people 
in the country want Disestablishment. The great 
body of Free Churchmen, whatever their views on 
the theory of the matter, have no desire to inflict 
on the religious life of the country the blow which 
Disestablishment would inevitably involve, though 
they might look differently upon an officially Roman- 
ized Establishment. But have those Bishops who 
talk of Disestablishment, because Parliament re- 
fuses them permission to undermine the Reforma- 
tion Settlement, fully considered what it would 
involve? Do they suppose that Parliament would 
hand over to them and to the Anglo-Catholic section 
of the clergy the great revenues, the parish churches 
and the cathedrals which belong to the people of 
this country and exist for their benefit, when they 
are driven out of them by alien and repugnant 
doctrines and ceremonial? It is easy to raise the 
cry of Disestablishment; but it will be wise, before 
doing so, to consider well the consequences which 
may follow upon its heels. I am sorry for the tone 
that has been adopted in some quarters on this 
whole matter. The Bishops are not the Church, 
‘ spirituality ”’ of 
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the Church, nor have they any “‘ inherent ” author- 
ity to define or declare the doctrines of the Church. 
The laity are as much as the clergy “spiritual per- 
sons,” for “‘ if any man have not the Spirit of Christ 
he is none of His.’’ And it seems to me not a bad 
thing, but a good, that Parliament should discuss 
spiritual and religious questions. I thank God for 
the reverent, earnest and considerate spirit in which 
the question of the Prayer Book was debated in the 
Houses of Parliament in December last. History 
records the proceedings of many Church Councils 
which compare very unfavourably with it. It is 
inconsistent to say that these matters ought not to 
be within the purview of Parliament, and yet to 


pray to God when Parliament is in Session 

“that Thou wouldest be pleased to direct and 
prosper all their consultations to the advancement 
of Thy glory, the good of Thy Church, the safety, 
honour and welfare of our Sovereign and his domin- 
ions; that all things may be so ordered and settled 
by their endeavours upon the best and surest founda- 
tions, that peace and happiness, truth and justice, 
religion and piety, may be established among us for 
all generations.” 

It was with great reluctance that I opposed a 


Measure supported by so many whose sincerity and 
earnestness it is impossible to doubt; but I do not 
believe that the awakening and increase of religious 
life which the people of this country need and 
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are secking, will come on the lines of the revised 
Prayer Book as now amended. Its emphasis is too 
much on what is sacerdotal and ceremonial; its ideals 
are those of an age long past, and not those of the 
present or the days to come; and it does not give to 
Holy Scripture, and especially to the teaching of the 
New Testament the supreme and dominant position 
which is their right. 

In our present Prayer Book we have, not the book 
of a party but of the whole Church; a book which 
seeks to promote unity, because all can join in its 
services; and above all a book whose teaching in all 
its parts is in full harmony with the revelation which 
God has given to us in the Bible of His purposes for 
us. The Deposited Book is compiled in the interests 
of an intolerant and aggressive party; its alternative 
services will break unity and stereotype disunion; 
and it lacks the strong and clear support of Scripture, 
which the present book can claim. Its passage into 
law would be a disaster to the Church of England, 
for it would give an impetus to practices which have 
driven thousands of devout Churchpeople from their 
parish churches and would set an insuperable bar 
to that co-operation or union with our Noncon- 
formist brethren in which the best hope for the 
future of religion and the surest path to Christian 
unity in this our land will be found. 
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APPENDIX A 
(Abridged from the “‘ Herts Advertiser ”’ 28 Oct. 1927.) 


CONSECRATION OF A CONVENT CHAPEL 
By the Bishop of St. Albans, 22 October 1927. 


HE consecration ceremonies were as impres- 

sive as the building. They lasted through- 
out the day. There existed a fragrant aroma from 
the bay leaves which were strewn, with other leaves, 
on the floor of the corridors and which mingled 
richly with the smell of the incense. 

As it was raining heavily, the proceedings took 
place under cover. In the morning, a procession of 
the Sisters of the Convent, headed by the Reverend 
Mother, passed through the corridors to join the 
procession of clergy in another corridor, out of 
which there was a door leading to the Choir of the 
Chapel. Fully vested in amice, albe, girdle, stole 
and white cope, with his mitre and pastoral staff, 
the Bishop was attended by various clergy, also 
robed, from the neighbouring parishes, and was 
preceded by the bearers of the torches and the pro- 
cessional cross. 

Facing the door, the Bishop began an antiphon, 
which was continued by the choir, and, after various 
responsories, the Bishop knocked on the door with 
the lower end of his staff, saying: “‘ Lift up your 
heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up, ye everlasting 
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doors, and the King’ of Glory shall come in.” A 
deacon within said: ‘‘ Who is the King of Glory? ” 
to which the Bishop and the clergy answered: “ The 
Lord of Hosts, He is the King of Glory,” adding 
“Open. Open. Open.” 

The doors were then flung open, and the Bishop, 
tracing a cross on the threshold with the lower end 
of his staff, said ‘‘ Behold the sign of the Cross: flee 
all ye spirits of evil.’’ He then entered the church, 
followed by the procession of clergy and Sisters. 
The clergy took seats round the altar ; and the Sisters 
sat in the choir stalls, the choirboys themselves 
being seated in the organ loft. On entering, the 
Bishop said, “‘ Peace be to this house,” the response 
being ‘“ At Thine incoming. Amen.” During the 
singing of four antiphons, the Bishop went to a 
faldstool in the centre of the Choir, and, laying 
aside his mitre and staff, knelt down facing the altar. 
He began the hymn. ‘ Come, Holy Ghost, our 
souls inspire,’ which was continued by the choir. 
Whilst this hymn was being sung, an attendant 
strewed ashes on the floor on two lines crossing 
each other. ‘Then followed the Litany, during which 
the Bishop rose, and, holding his staff in his left 
hand, he made the sign of the cross three times in 
the church, including over the altar, saying, “ That 
it may please Thee to bless, hallow and consecrate 
this church and these altars now to be dedicated 
to thine honour and in the name of All Saints, of 
St. Mary the Virgin, and of St. John the Baptist.” 
The Litany was continued, and, after prayers had 
been said, another antiphon was followed by the 
Benedictus Dominus. 

Then various parts of the church were consecrated. 
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The blessing of the door was performed by the 
Bishop, who traced a cross with the end of his staff 
on the upper part and another cross on the lower 
part of the door, inside the church. Whilst the choir 
was singing an antiphon, and part of Psalm xliii, 
the Bishop, dipping the thumb of his right hand 
into the blessed water, traced a cross in the middle 
of the altar table, and at each corner, each time 
dipping his thumb in the blessed water. 

After further prayer, he walked round the altar, 
and using a bunch of hyssop, sprinkled the altar 
tables with the water, the choir singing an antiphon 
and Psalm li. ‘The same ceremony was performed 
at the two other altars, first the Lady altar and then 
the third altar. The walls and the floor were similarly 
sprinkled, and, during the ritual, the choir sang 
antiphons and Psalms. 

The anointing ceremonies followed. The Bishop 
blessed the holy oil, and put incense in the thurible. 
He walked round the altar and censed it on every 
side (by swinging the thurible), and with the holy 
oil, he traced five crosses on the table, where the 
crosses with the blessed water had been made. Oil 
was poured upon the top and spread on the surface 
by the Bishop. With like ceremony, the other two 
altars were anointed and also the walls of the church 
with holy oil, on the twelve pointed crosses on the 
walls, each time censing the cross with movements 
of the thurible. 

Returning to the high altar, the Bishop formed 
five crosses on the table, each consisting of five 
grains of incense, on the five places where he had 
made the crosses with water and oil. Over each cross 
of incense he placed one cross of the same size made 
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of wax. He lighted the top of each cross, and the 
incense was burned and consumed with the wax. 
Incense was burned on each altar in the same way, 
the ashes afterwards being scraped off with a wooden 
spatula and thrown into the piscina. 

Each ceremony was interposed with prayer, anti- 
phons, Psalms and responsories. 

The last ceremony before the actual consecration 
of the building was completed was the blessing of 
the altar cloths and ornaments. The Bishop, going 
to his seat near the altar, sat down and cleansed his 
hands with crumbs of bread, washed and dried 
them. The new altar cloths and ornaments were 
brought from the sacristy and presented to the 
Bishop. He blessed them, and sprinkled the orna- 
ments with holy water. ‘The altars were then vested, 
and the crosses and ornaments placed on them. The 
altar was censed, for the last time, by the Bishop, 
who moved the thurible over the table in the form 
of a cross. 

Whilst the Bishop was returning to the sacristy, 
where he replaced his robes with full pontificals of 
white, the church was prepared for the celebration 
of the Holy Eucharist by the Bishop, the candles on 
the altar and about the church being lighted. The 
service included the singing of the hymn, “‘ Blessed 
City, heavenly Salem.” 

A service of a private nature was held in the after- 
noon. 
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THE MALINES “ CONVERSATIONS ” 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE ARCHBISHOP OF 
CANTERBURY AND SIR WILLIAM JOYNSON-HICKS 


24th Fanuary 1924. 


M* DEAR ARCHBISHOP,—You will, I hope, for- 
give my writing to express the amazement and 
alarm with which I read, when on the Continent, 
your Grace’s letter to the Archbishops and Metro- 
politans of the Anglican Communion which appeared 
in The Times of the 27th December. 

From that letter English Churchpeople learned 
for the first time that, with your Grace’s “ friendly 
cognisance,”’ certain conferences or “‘ conversations” 
on re-union have for two years past been taking 
place at Malines between Cardinal Mercier, the 
Roman Catholic Archbishop of Malines, and a few 
Anglicans, who met from time to time under his 
hospitable roof. I make no objection to any private 
conferences which individual members of our own 
and the Roman Church may think fit to embark 
upon. Such conferences, so far as they lessenasperities 
and clear up misunderstandings, may be productive 
of much good, and if they should lead to such rebuffs 
as followed upon Lord Halifax’s ill-starred efforts 
of some thirty years ago, no one is affected but the 
persons who provoked them. 

The matter, however, takes a different aspect when 
such conferences have behind them any official or 
quasi-official authorization, and from your Grace’s 
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letter it is clear that some such authorization has 
been given in the present case. I should not wish to 
strain unduly your expression “ friendly cognisance,”’ 
had it stood alone and apart from any other action, 
but when your Grace is informed both by the Roman 
Catholic Archbishop on the one hand, and on the 
other by the Anglican representatives of what has 
taken place, and further when you frankly accept the 
responsibility of nominating two additional members 
of these conferences, it is impossible to regard them 
as being wholly unofficial. Your Grace appears to 
consider that what has taken place comes within the 
spirit and letter of the Appeal to all Christian people 
which was issued by the last Lambeth Conference, 
but the language of that Appeal does not in either of 
the passages cited bear this construction. In both it 
is formal and official action by the authorities of the 
Churches concerned which is contemplated. In one 
passage the initiative is clearly indicated as resting 
with the Roman Church :-— 

“‘ Should, however, the Church of Rome at any 
time desire to discuss conditions of re-union, we 
shall be ready to welcome such discussions.”’ 

The other passage cited by your Grace does not 
in the light of the above, appear to refer to the Roman 
Church, but to other Churches, presumably non- 
episcopal. But if we admit that the Church of Rome 
may be included, even then it gives no sanction to 
what has lately been done, as a fuller quotation will 
make evident. The words in italics are omitted in 
your Grace’s citation :— 

“The Conference recommends to the authorities 
of the Churches 1n the Anglican Communion that they 
should, in such ways and at such times as they think 
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best, formally invite the authorities of other Churches 
within their areas to confer with them, etc.” 

Informal, semi-official ‘‘ conversations ”’ between 
a few individuals are not what these words contem- 
plate. 

Your Grace seems to have been privately assured 
that the Pope had given a similar encouragement to 
your own. But the Rome correspondent of The 
Times, writing almost immediately upon seeing the 
statement, assures us that this is not so, and it is to 
be assumed that he would not state this so definitely 
had he not taken pains to ascertain the facts. He 
concludes his note with these words: “‘ But there 
are doctrinal differences, as the Archbishop himself 
points out, and in the outcome it is common know- 
ledge that Rome would insist on submission,” and 
the letters from Lord Braye and Father Woodlock 
which appeared in The Times are to the same effect. 

There is another aspect of the matter which is very 
alarming to the ordinary lay Churchman. Are we to 
suppose that your Grace regards persons holding the 
views of Lord Halifax, Bishop Howard Frere, Bishop 
Gore and Dr. Kidd as the only or the truest repre- 
sentatives of the position of the English Church? If 
so, that position must indeed have changed. Why, 
for instance, was not the Bishop of Durham, or 
Bishop Chavasse, or the late venerated Dean of 
Canterbury, nominated? If, as your Grace assures 
us, there is no thought of weakening the position 
taken up by the great Anglican theologians of the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, Lord Halifax, 
Bishop Frere and, Bishop Gore are not the persons 
one would naturally think of as maintaining it. 

The Committee of the Lambeth Conference of 
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1888 reported on the subject of Union with Rome as 
follows :— 

“ The Committee with deep regret felt that, under 
present conditions, it was useless to consider the 
question of Reunion with our brethren of the Roman 
Church, being painfully aware that any proposal for 
reunion would be entertained by the authorites of 
that Church only on condition of a complete sub- 
mission on our part to those claims of absolute 
authority, and the acceptance of those other errors, 
both in doctrine and in discipline, against which, in 
faithfulness to God’s Holy Word, and to the true 
principles of His Church, we have been for three 
centuries bound to protest.” 

A similar Committee of the next Lambeth Con- 
ference (1897) took the same view, and embodied the 
above paragraph in their Report. 

I submit that nothing has occurerd since to show 
that the Church of Rome is prepared to modify her 
claims or to reform her doctrines ; and as Archbishop 
Benson wrote in May, 1895, “‘ Any corporate union 
with Rome, as long as she retains her distinctive and 
erroneous doctrines, and advances her present un- 
primitive and unscriptural claims, is absolutely 
visionary and impossible.” 

These approaches to Rome, however, have 
another than the merely academic interest in which 
your Grace wishes us to regard them. They have a 
direct practical bearing upon the Revision of the 
Prayer Book, which is now approaching its final 
stage, for they furnish an intelligible explanation of 
the attempts which have been made with no little 
success to assimilate our services to those of the 
Roman Church, and they fully justify the action 
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which I, in common with others, have from time to 
time taken in regard to Revision. If we are to have 
some of the principal elements of Roman ceremonial 
introduced into our Prayer Book because certain 
people desire them, there will be no consistent reason 
why we should refuse, when the demand is made, to 
bring in the Roman doctrines which they symbolise. 
And if the English Church is to have Roman cere- 
monial and doctrine there will be little justification 
for refusing to admit the Roman claims. I believe 
that the Convocations have already discarded or 
altered the historic prayer used at the opening of 
their Sessions :— 

“Grant, therefore, that Thy Spirit may now 
rule our Convocation as it did of old the Council 
of the Apostles, and guide us into all truth as that 
we, who according to the order of our holy Reforma- 
tion have deliberately and with good reason renounced 
the errors, corruptions and superstitions, as well as 
the Papal tryanny which once prevailed, may all 
constantly hold fast the Apostolical and truly 
catholic faith, and may duly serve Thee without 
fear, and with a pure worship, through Jesus 
Christ our Lord and Saviour. Amen.” 

The best and most direct path along which we 
may approach the question of Christian unity is in 
the way of re-union with our separated brethren at 
home, and it is the strongest condemnation of efforts 
of this kind to secure union with Rome that not only 
are they absolutely futile, for Rome never yields a 
tittle, but that their success would destroy all hope 
of reunion with our brethren of the Free Churches. 

For all the above reasons I think that Church- 
people are entitled to ask either that the particulars 
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of what has taken place at these conferences or 
“ conversations ”’ at Malines should be openly pub- 
lished, as in the case of those which have taken place 
with our brethren of the Free Churches, or else that 
all official or quasi-official recognition should at once 
be withdrawn from them. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) W. Joynson-HIcks. 


THE ARCHBISHOP’S REPLY 


Lambeth Palace, S.E. 
28th January 1924. 

My DEAR Joynson-Hicxs,—I thank you for your 
letter of January 24th about the recent conversations 
at Malines. You do not, I gather, write in any repre- 
sentative or official capacity, but simply as a Church 
layman who is rather definitely interested in ecclesi- 
astical matters. I may say, therefore, at once, that it 
will be a pleasure to me to see you, and to explain to 
you certain things referred to in your letter in regard 
to which you have been, I think, misinformed. To 
discuss these by correspondence would, I think, in 
the circumstances be inappropriate. I propose before 
long to say something on the subject, and I shall 
probably touch on some of the points mentioned in 
your letter—such, for example, as my statement 
carefully made that I had by correspondence satis- 
fied myself as to the knowledge of the matter in Rome 
itself. With regard to the general subject you have 
written frankly, and I thank you for doing so. I like 
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to know what my friends feel on public matters. I 
will reciprocate your frankness by writing with corre- 
sponding straightforwardness. 

I think you take much too circumscribed and even 
petty a view of the great fact in our contemporary 
religious life that we are solemnly trying in the faith 
and fear of God to press upon the Christian people of 
our time a bolder and truer view of what Christian 
unity means, as something for which our Divine 
Lord prayed on the last evening of His earthly life. 
It is this endeavour “‘ to meet the demands of a new 
age with a new outlook ” which finds expression in 
our “ Appeal to All Christian People.’ You, as I 
gather, would rule as out of consideration any idea 
that we should contemplate the possibility of a united 
Church of Christ on earth. For you deem it to be 
clear that the distinctive teaching of the Church of 
Rome is immutable. If it is once admitted that cer- 
tain distinctive doctrines of that Church are falsified 
by their lack of Scriptural foundation, an opinion 
which I presume we all hold, we must, according to 
your view, as you deem them to be immutable, leave 
it so, and take no steps, except perhaps as private 
individuals, to understand better the position which 
Roman Catholics take, or to explain to them our 
own. You would wish this to hold good even if there 
be a readiness on the part of prominent Roman 
Catholic leaders and theologians to converse with us 
on the subject with a view to the removal of possible 
misunderstandings or confusions. The result to 
which such conversations are directed must, in your 
view, precede the conversations. Such is not my 
view of what is desirable. I do not believe it to be 
Our Lord’s Will that I should say—*‘ We will dis- 
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cuss our differences with those Protestant theologians 
to whom our doctrines seem mistaken. We will dis- 
cuss them with theologians of the Eastern Churches, 
but we will not, even when encouraged to do so, dis- 
cuss them with theologians belonging to the Church 
of Rome. The members of that Church are ruled out, 
unless, prior to any conversation on the subject, they 
begin by admitting their errors and withdrawing 
from the position for which they contend.” 

I think you might find it interesting and possibly 
useful, to read the recently published “‘ Life of Dr. 
Alexander Whyte,” the great Free Church Minister 
in Edinburgh, and to note his intercourse and corre- 
spondence with Cardinal Newman upon doctrinal 
matters, and his references to the Churches of the 
East. And you have doubtless noted the welcome 
given by many Free Church leaders in England to 
what I have written about the recent conversations. 

I would venture to urge you to take a larger and, 
as I think, a more faithful view of the purpose of 
Our Lord, and of our right to seek the help of God 
the Holy Spirit in promoting a wider and deeper 
fellowship of Christians upon earth. 

I could easily dwell, were it desirable, upon par- 
ticular points in your letter. You quote utterances 
about the errors of the Church of Rome as though 
I should differ from them, and you deplore, as 
significant, our supposed disuse in Convocation of 
a particular prayer, which, as a matter of fact, is 
used ordinarily on every day when Convocation 
meets. 

Writing to you as one whom I regard as a friend 
of many years’ standing, I would urge you to re- 
consider your position in the light of thoughts which 
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range higher and penetrate more deeply than those 
to which your letter gives expression. 

Pray dismiss any apprehensions you may enter- 
tain as to “‘ negotiations,” which have not even 
been attempted, or as to our belittling of the doc- 
trines and teaching of the Church of England in 
their definiteness, their sobriety, and their loyalty 
to our living Lord. I remain, 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) RANDALL CANTUAR. 


Sir W. Joynson-Hicks’ REJOINDER 


70 QUEEN’S GATE, S.W.7. 
4th February 1924. 


My pgeAR Lorp ArcHBIsHop,—Thank you so 
much for your letter of the 28th January. It is to 
me personally a kind and not an unhelpful one, but 
forgive me if I express my regret that you did not 
see your way to deal with what I think were the 
important questions raised in my letter. 

It is true that I did not sign my letter as the 
President of the National Church League, but it 
was written with the knowledge that it represented 
the views of that body, and I think indeed of a very 
large number of Evangelical Churchmen. 

The main difference which I trace in your letter 
from my own views is that I regard the position and 
claims of the Church of Rome as immutable, and 
you apparently hold the view that they may, under 
pressure of the arguments adduced by Lord Halifax 
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and his colleagues, change in the direction of those 
held by the Church of England since the Reforma- 
tion. 

I stand, and I hope our Church stands, firmly on 
the Reformation Settlement; without the purifica- 
tion of our doctrines and ceremonies then effected 
there would surely be no reason why we should not 
have remained an integral part of the Roman Church, 
and I submit that there can be no possible reunion 
with a Reformed and Protestant Church unless and 
until Rome undergoes a similar change to that which 
we effected in the sixteenth century. 

With the utmost deference I cannot accept your 
description of my views on unity as “ circumscribed 
and even petty.” The union, for which I long, with 
the great Nonconformist Churches of our land 
would give us a unity of endeavour which would be, 
I believe, a prelude to the Evangelisation of the 
English-speaking race; but any unity with Rome 
founded on a basis other than that of the Gospels 
would, I fear, prevent that greater unity which I 
believe we both wish for. 

Forgive me for writing thus. I have tried to do so 
not in the spirit of a controversialist ; in fact, the per- 
sonal friendliness of your letter would prevent that, 
and I shall look forward to the statement you intend 
to make not only with the respect due to you as the 
head of my Church, but with the affectionate rever- 
ence due to our long friendship. Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) W. Joynson-HIcks. 


P.S.—Since writing this letter I have seen in the 
Press extracts from Cardinal Mercier’s pastoral 
letter on the subject of the recent conversations. If 
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these extracts are correct, viz., “ that on the main 
_ essential questions such as the Primacy of the Pope 
Rome will not sacrifice to a senseless desire for re- 
union at any price a single article of its Creed, and 
that the main motives were to secure a reunion of 
all Catholics and then exercise direct action on all 
members of the High Church party to bring them 
back to Rome,” if, as I say, this is correct, I have 
little to add, as I assume you will now agree with 
me that Rome is immutable and that the episode of 
the Conversations is now closed. 


W. J.-H. 


APPENDIX C 


EMORANDUM showing reasons why the 
Deposited Book should not receive the 
authority of Parliament, submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament 
by the Right Honourable SIR WILLIAM JOYN- 
SON-HICKS, Bart., M.P. 


1. The Deposited Book is far from having ob- 
tained unanimous support from Churchpeople, not- 
withstanding that the two Archbishops and a large 
number of the Bishops have used their influence, 
publicly and privately, in its behalf. The minority 
opposed to it in the Church Assembly, consisting of 
four Diocesan Bishops, thirty-seven members of the 
House of Clergy and ninety-two members of the 
House of Laity, cannot be regarded as negligible, 
supported as they are by the great majority of the 
laity outside the Assembly. It has been admitted by 
the Bishop of Gloucester, a supporter of the new 
Book, that “‘ at least go per cent of the ordinary 
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members of the Church of England would much 
prefer that there should be no alteration in the 
Prayer Book at all’ (The Times, November 15th 
1922). In the voting upon the subject in the Diocesan 
Conferences throughout the country the significance 
of the majorities among the laity is very greatly 
modified by the large number of abstentions. It need 
not be assumed that all those who refrained from 
voting, or were unable to vote, were opposed to the 
new Book, but the fact remains that not more than 
one half of those who were eligible to do so voted in 
its favour, notwithstanding the very strong episcopal 
and other official pressure which was exerted to in- 
duce them to do so. 

2. The Deposited Book and the Measure which 
authorizes it confer extensive powers for the regula- 
tion of Divine Service upon the Archbishops and 
Bishops, without any security for their proper use. 

Clause IV of the Measure reads :— 

The Archbishop and Bishops of each province 
may from time to time make and at their discretion 
rescind such rules as are required or authorized to 
be made by them under any rubric of the Deposited 
Book, and any rules so made shall have effect 
within the province for which the same are made 
as if contained in rubrics of the Deposited Book. 
And the first two sub-sections of Clause VII read: 

(1) The Archbishop and Bishops of each pro- 
vince may from time to time issue such orders and 
forms of public prayer supplementary to the orders 
and forms contained in the Book of Common 
Prayer and the Deposited Book as they may con- 
sider desirable for the purposes of public wor- 
SAIN tteue 
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(2) Upon any occasion approved by the Bishop 
of a diocese a special supplementary order or form 
of public prayer approved by him may be used in 
public worship within his diocese. 

It will be seen that in both these clauses it is pro- 
vided that the Archbishop and Bishops of each 
province may take the action authorized, and there 
is no suggestion that the two provinces shall act to- 
gether, which seems to be the more desirable course. 
This arrangement multiplies opportunities for fur- 
ther divisions and differences. 

But a more important matter is the absence of any 
effective safeguards against the misuse of these 
powers. At first sight, the provision that the Arch- 
bishop and Bishops of the province shall act together 
would seem to place a distinct check upon such 
misuse; but there is no guarantee that individual 
Bishops will not in the future ignore legal restric- 
tions, as they have been accustomed to do for many 
years past. Vague assurances have been offered, but 
these are very indefinite and, in any case, could only 
affect those who make them. Their successors would 
not be bound by them. 

There are other restrictions expressedin the clauses 
of the Measure cited above which are equally un- 
substantial. In clause 4 the Rules to be made must 
be such as are “ required or authorized under any 
rubric of the Deposited Book.” But the Bishops 
alone are to be the judges as to whether any Rules 
are required or authorized to be made under any 
particular rubric, and their Rules will have all the 
force of an Act of Parliament. There can be no 
finality, for they are to be made or rescinded at dis- 
cretion. In the “‘ Proposed Rules for Reservation ” 
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it is provided that the consecrated Bread and Wine 
shall be reserved in an ‘‘ Aumbrey ” set in the north 
wall of the Sanctuary or of the Chapel, “ or if need 
be, shall be reserved in some other place approved 
by the Bishop.” ‘There is nothing here to prevent any 
Bishop from approving of Reservation in a Taber- 
nacle on the “ High Altar,” and thereby completely 
neutralizing the ‘“‘ safeguards ”’ against abuse con- 
tained in the Book. 

It is, moreover, provided that the supplementary 
orders and forms of public prayer which may be 
issued by the Bishops collectively for the Province, 
or by the individual Bishops for the Diocese, shall 
be in conformity with the doctrine of the Church of 
England as set forth in the XX XIX Articles and the 
Book of Common Prayer. Here again the Bishops, 
collectively or individually, are to be the judges. 
Suppose that they, or any one of them, should ap- 
prove a supplementary form of service for Corpus 
Christi Day, it is difficult to see how this could be 
objected to as being contrary to the doctrine of the 
Church of England, when the Deposited Book 
already contains the Collect, Epistle and Gospel used 
in the Roman Church on Corpus Christi Day. That 
Festival does not appear by name in the Deposited 
Book, but, under the title “ ‘Thanksgiving for the 
Institution of Holy Communion,” the Corpus Christi 
Collect, Epistle and Gospel from the Roman Missal 
are provided; and, if a Bishop should authorize the 
full observance of the Day, he could well claim that 
it was in accordance with the doctrine of the Church 
of England. 

In so casual and incidental a manner is the govern- 
ment of the Church of England being transferred 
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from the constitutional system we have hitherto 
known, to an oligarchy consisting of Bishops whose 
neglect of their plain duty to maintain discipline and 
order has brought the Church to its present divided 
and difficult position. 


3. Inthe same casual and incidental way that this 
Measure profoundly modifies the constitutional 
system of the Church, does the Deposited Book 
modify its doctrine. It goes far towards undoing the 
work which was accomplished for the Church of 
England at the Reformation. 'There is no expressed 
intention of any change of doctrine. Indeed, the in- 
tention is expressly denied. But many things are 
brought back into the Prayer Book which were re- 
moved for definite doctrinal reasons at the Reforma- 
tion. A prominent Roman Catholic ecclesiastic, the 
Rev. F. Woodlock, S.J., has stated that ‘“‘ the new 
Alternative Order of Communion included elements, 
previously lacking, which quite definitely brought it 
in line with the Mass.” 


Among the changes may be mentioned the fol- 
lowing :— 
(a) The addition of the anthem 
‘“ Blessed is He that cometh in the name of the 
Lord” 
immediately before the Prayer of Consecration. 
This may easily be overlooked, as it is printed not 
in the place where it is to be used but at the end 
of the alternative Service, on p. 230. Coming 
where it does, it suggests a Presence of Christ as 
a result of the words of Consecration, and for this 
reason it was removed by the compilers of the 
present Prayer Book. 
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(6) 'The change in the Prayer of Consecration 
strengthens this suggestion of a Presence of Christ 
in the consecrated Bread and Wine. The new 
words are: “‘ Hear us, O merciful Father, and with 
Thy Holy and Lifegiving Spirit vouchsafe to bless 
and sanctify both us and these Thy gifts of Bread 
and Wine, that they may be unto us the Body and 
Blood of Thy Son, our Saviour, Jesus Christ ’’; 
instead of, as in the present Book: “ Hear us, O- 
merciful Father, we most humbly beseech Thee; 
and grant that we receiving these Thy creatures of 
bread and wine, according to Thy Son our Saviour 
Jesus Christ’s holy institution, in remembrance of 
His death and passion, may be partakers of His 
most blessed Body and Blood.” It is further 
strengthened by the new words addressed to the 
communicants: “‘ Draw near and receive the Body 
of our Lord Jesus Christ which was given for you, 
and His Blood which was shed for you.” 

(c) By the permission of the practice of Reser- 
vation additional support will be given to the 
doctrine of a Real Presence in the consecrated 
elements. There is to be no corporate service of 
Devotions or Adoration; but, for private prayer, 
access will be permitted to the chapel in which 
the Sacrament is reserved. 

(d) The restoration of the Roman commemora- 
tion of Corpus Christi under the title of ‘* 'Thanks- 
giving for the Institution of Holy Communion,” 
where the Roman Collect, Epistle and Gospel 
appointed for Corpus Christi Day are given. The 
purpose of this Festival in the Roman Church 
was to commemorate the doctrine of Transub- 
stantiation. 
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(e) The restoration of the sacrificial Vestment 
(the Chasuble) for use at Holy Communion. This 
is the Vestment worn by the officiating priest in 
the Roman Church when he celebrates Mass. 
The use of the Chasuble in some Lutheran 
Churches is not a parallel, for in them it is not 
confined to the Holy Communion, but is used at 
other Services also. Lord Halifax, in words which 
have often been quoted, said ‘‘ We value the 
Vestments because they are a witness to the fact 
that the Lord’s Supper is neither more nor less 
than the Mass in English.” 


(f) The provision of a Service of Preparation 
for Holy Communion, as in the Mass, where the 
words “I will go unto the Altar of God ”’ are 
twice repeated. 


(g) The restoration of the pre-Reformation 
use of Wafers instead of Bread, and of the mixed 
chalice. 


(A) The re-insertion into the Consecration 
Prayer of the words: “‘ And though we be un- 
worthy to offer unto Thee any sacrifice, yet we 
beseech Thee to accept this our bounden duty 
and service.” The Reformers rejected the doc- 
trine that the Priest offers a Sacrifice of Christ’s 
Body and Blood, and therefore removed from 
the Prayer Book all expressions which taught a 
Presence of Christ in the consecrated elements, 
and all expressions which implied the offering 
of them as a Sacrifice. For this reason they re- 
moved the word “ Altar,’ and all words in the 
Consecration Prayer relating to any offering of 
Sacrifice by the Priest; and they discarded the 
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sacrificial vestments. It is admitted that these 
revisions effected a doctrinal change, and it may 
fairly be contended that their reversal also involves 
a change of doctrine. 

(<) The restoration of the “‘ Commemoration 

of All Souls” with special Collect, Epistle and 
Gospel, which involves the use of a Service of 
Holy Communion in connection with it. It is in 
the Calendar for November 2nd, and the Collect, 
etc., are given at the end of the New Prayer Book, 
on pp. 439 and 440. This commemoration arose 
in the IX Century, that Masses and intercessions 
might be offered for the departed who were suffer- 
ing in Purgatory. The Commemoration of All 
Souls was removed from the Prayer Book at the 
Reformation when the doctrine of Purgatory was 
rejected. 
It can hardly be denied that the above changes, 
with others that might be mentioned, do make a 
change in doctrine and that in the direction of 
Roman teaching, which the English Church em- 
phatically rejected at the Reformation. The words 
of the Royal Commission of 1904-6 may, mutatis 
mutandis, be considered to bear on this point: 

“It is not our duty to attempt to reconcile 
disavowals of Roman doctrine with the use of 
services and prayers which state that doctrine in 
the very terms which the Roman Church itself 
employs for the purpose of setting it forth.” 
(Royal Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline, 
1906. Report, p. 48.) 
and again: 

‘““ But it must be recognised, and we under- 
stand that it has been recognised in judicial de- 
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cisions, that an accumulation of such practices in 
a service may, under certain conditions, have an 
aggregate effect which is more serious, and further 
removed from the standard of the Prayer Book 
and the type of worship inculcated by the Church 
of England, than the several practices taken singly 
would appear to have. In a large number of the 
Services of Holy Communion as to which evidence 
has been given, vestments, the Confiteor, illegal 
lights, incense, the Lavabo, the ceremonial mixing 
of the chalice, the wafer, a posture rendering the 
manual acts invisible, the sacring bell and the 
Last Gospel, are all or nearly all in use, and unite 
to change the outward character of the service 
from that of the traditional service of the Re- 
formed English Church to that of the traditional 
service of the Church of Rome.” (7d., p. 53.) 


4. Attention is further called to the change which 
is made by placing the Prayers for the King among 
the “‘ Occasional Prayers and Thanksgivings ”’ to 
be said at the discretion of the Minister. The petition 
for the King and for the Royal Family which occur 
in the Litany may also be said or omitted at the 
discretion of the Minister. These Prayers are thereby 
made optional and thus may never be used. It is 
submitted that these Prayers for the Supreme 
Governor of the National Church should be re- 
quired to be used as heretofore in the services of 
which they now form a part. 


5. Much stress has been laid, by the advocates 
of the new Book, upon the fact, as it is alleged, that 
its use is entirely optional, and that no one who does 
not desire to do so shall be compelled to use it. 'This 
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is not true of the congregation, except that, of course, 
no one is compelled to attend church. ‘There is no 
provision that they shall be consulted, although a 
hope is expressed that they will be. In the case of a 
difference of view betweenthe Parish Church Council 
and the Incumbent, the Bishop is empowered to 
give orders which shall be final. If the Bishop should 
side with an Incumbent who desired the new Book 
against the Church Council who desired to retain 
the old, the congregation would have the new Book 
forced upon them and would have no redress. 


6. Attention is, moreover, called to the failure of 
the new Book to make clear the position of the 
Church with regard to ceremonies and teaching now 
illegal, the prevalence of which led to the appoint- 
ment of the Royal Commission in 1904. To take one 
example, the use of Incense: there is no doubt that 
it is contrary to the law of the Church of England. 
It prevails, however, very widely and has been in- 
troduced into Truro Cathedral during the present 
year. 

It has been urged that the authorization of the 
new Book will in regard to these matters bring 
order out of the existing chaos in the Church. The 
provision of alternative services with permission to 
use portions of either would appear more likely to 
increase than to diminish the present confusion. 
But it is submitted that, in a fresh revision of the 
Prayer Book, the opportunity should have been 
used to make clear beyond doubt what was not to 
be permitted, and that adequate provision should 
have been made that the limitations of the new Book 
should be loyally observed. 
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Finally, there is no definite official statement by 
the Bishops that they will enforce compliance with 
the new Book, and bring all those who exceed it into 
submission. ‘They will not even openly declare, as 
has often been urged, that they will not promote 
those who are contumacious. 

There can, therefore, be no finality about this 
revision, but it will inevitably be used as a jumping- 
off ground for further demands from those who 
advocate and adopt Romanizing practices. 

Since, under the provisions of the Enabling Act, 
it is not possible to amend the Prayer Book Measure, 
192 , but it must be accepted or rejected as a whole, 
it is urged that Parliament should be advised to 
refer the Measure back to the Church Assembly for 
more mature consideration and amendment. In the 
meantime the Church Assembly might embody in 
a separate Measure those parts of the new Book 
about which there is almost general agreement. 


APPENDIX D 


EMORANDUM showing reasons why the 

Deposited Book should not receive the 
authority of Parliament, submitted for the considera- 
tion of the Ecclesiastical Committee of Parliament 
by the Right Honourable SIR WILLIAM JOYN- 
SON-HICKS, Bart., M.P. | 


In September 19271 submittedtothe Ecclesiastical 
Committee a statement on the subject of the De- 
posited Book. I now trespass on the consideration 
of the Committee with a further statement in regard 
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to the amended form of that Book, which has been 
sent up to it from the Church Assembly. 


I. I submit that the changes which are made 
by the amended book are not sufficient to justify its 
being sent on to Parliament, which definitely re- 
‘jected the Deposited Book on December 15th last. 

The Archbishop of York is reported in the 
Yorkshire Post to have said: ‘‘ None of the few 
amendments in the present Measure makes any real 
change in the contents of the Book ’’; and the Bishop 
of London, the Bishop of St. Albans and other 
Bishops have made similar statements. The book 
is, therefore, the same book; and to send it again 
to the House of Commons is equivalent to asking 
that House to reconsider within less than six months 
a decision arrived at after much thought and with 
full knowledge and sense of responsibility. 


II. I wish also to call attention to another matter, 
one of omission from the Deposited Book, because 
there is a mistake on this point in the letter of replies 
to objections which the Bishop of Chelmsford wrote 
for the Ecclesiastical Committee when they were 
last considering the matter. The Act of Uniformity 
of Queen Elizabeth (1559) does not appear in the 
Deposited Book. The Bishop of Chelmsford stated 
in the letter referred to that it formed no part of 
the Prayer Book. This is altogether incorrect. In 
the manuscript copy of the Book of Common Prayer, 
signed by the Members of the Houses of Convoca- 
tion, which was annexed to the Act of Uniformity 
of 1662, the Act of 1559 is written in full, and is 
numbered 1 in the Table of Contents. The point is 
important, since the Act was included in the annexed 
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Book as the governing rule in regard to ornaments, 
ceremonies and other matters connected with the 
Prayer Book. In the copy of the Prayer Book which 
was used for the Revisers’ draft corrections in 1662, 
there was printed a rubric or note which referred to 
the proviso regarding ornaments at the end of the 
Elizabethan statute; but that rubric or note (in- 
serted without statutory authority in the printed 
copies of the 1559 book) wasa paraphrase and not a 
proper summary, and it was replaced in 1662 by the 
existing so-called Ornaments Rubric in order to 
bring its terms into conformity with the proviso of 
the Act of 1559; and the Act itself was then in- 
corporated in the new Prayer Book. The omission 
of the Act from the Deposited Book leaves the rubric 
without this interpretative reference. 

The Act of 1559, moreover, contained explicit 
clauses prohibiting any ceremonies which were not 
actually provided for in the Prayer Book; and it was 
upon the prohibitions in the Elizabethan Act that 
the Archbishops of Canterbury and York relied 
when giving their joint decisions on the use of 
Incense and Processional Lights. They said: 
“Whether omission is prohibition it is not neces- 
sary for us to consider. But prohibition is prohi- 
bition; and nothing can be clearer than the words 
used in the Act of 1559 prohibiting the use of any 
ceremony not ordered in the Book.” The omission 
of the 1559 Act is therefore a very substantial altera- 
tion of the historical evidence, if not of the law, on 
which those important decisions were grounded. 

ITI. The Ecclesiastical Committee, in their Report 
of the 22nd November 1927, point out that their 
first duty is to report as to the nature and legal effect 
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of the Measure—and further to report “ their views 
as to the expediency thereof, especially with relation 
to the constitutional rights of all His Majesty’s 
subjects.” 

In effect, however, the Committee do not appear 
to have dealt with the question of the expediency of 
the Measure in its broader aspect, but only in so far 
as it related to the constitutional rights of His 
Majesty’s subjects. 

In the light of subsequent events, and especially 
of the rejection of the 1927 Measure in the House 
of Commons on the 15th December last, it is sub- 
mitted that the Committee should now consider 
the question of the general expediency of the Measure 
and Deposited Book. The following matters bear 
upon the subject: 


(a) The increased Episcopal opposition. ‘There 
are now six Bishops opposed to the Book. 

(b) The diminished majorities in favour of the 
Book in Convocation and the Church Assembly. 


(c) The manner in which the rejection of the 
Deposited Book by the House of Commons was 
received in the country. This showed that there 
was no such widespread approval of the Book as 
the voting in the various ecclesiastical assemblies 
would suggest. 
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